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NEW New York Recital 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
“...an evening of 
music-making 


attractively played.” 
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N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
“Technical fluency, 
clearness of medium and 
musical quality of tone 
... well chosen dynamic shading 
... notable understanding ... 


imagination.” 
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Center 


Revives Rossini's La Cenerentola 


Operatic masterpiece was last 


heard in New York in 1831 


By Rosert SABIn 


HE revival of Rossini’s La 
([ Gencrentca (Cinderella) by the 

New York City Opera Company 
at the City Center on March 26 re- 
stored to the local operatic stage a 
masterpiece that had been absent from 
it for about a century and a quar- 
ter. The performance was visually 
delightful and imaginative; dramatic- 
ally vigorous and musically zestful. 
The orchestra played beautifully un- 
der Joseph Rosenstock, and the sing- 
ers, considering the tremendous tech- 
nical challenges of the work, acquit- 
tel themselves very well. Although 
the opera was sung in Italian, the 
audience seemed to enjoy almost all 
of the humorous points of the li- 
bretto, aided therein by the effective 
staging of Otto Erhardt, which in- 
cluded elements of the commedia 
dell’arte. 

Only a few years after its world 
premiere at the Teatro Valle in Rome 
on Jan. 25, 1817, La Cenerentola was 
performed in New York at the Park 
Theatre by the Manuel Garcia Com- 
pany. Garcia’s young daughter, Maria, 
who left the company in 1826 to 
marry a merchant named Malibran, 
took the title role, which calls for a 
mezzo-soprano or contralto voice of 
unusual flexibility and high range. 
Maria Garcia (or Malibran as she 
has come down in operatic history) 
had made her debut in London in 
1825 at the age of seventeen, as Ros- 
ina, in Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Shortly 
afterward, her father brought the 
company to New York. 

La Cenerentola proved enormously 

ypular in New York, as it did 
througout Europe, and in 1831 it was 
given in an English version. Then it 
was apparently heard no more in New 
York. Perhaps a major reason for 
this was the scarcity of mezzos who 
could cope successfully with the title 
role. It is significant that the role 
of Rosina in Il Barbiere was later 
pre-empted by coloratura sopranos. 
Coloraturas have also usurped the role 
of Angelina (as Cinderella is known 
in Rossini’s opera) in European pro- 
ductions of the work. But every now 
and then, a mezzo-soprano has re- 
claimed these roles. Only a few years 
ago the celebrated Spanish artist 
Conchita Supervia sang both of them 
in the original versions. When Su- 
pervia appeared in La Cenerentola in 
London in 1934, two -years before 
her death, the stage director was 
Otto Erhardt, who directed this 
present revival in New York. 

La Cenerentola, which was com- 
posed about one year after Il Bar- 
biere, is musically in- rio ‘way inferior 
to it. If anything, the vocal writing 


is of a more finished quality and the 
ensembles more interesting from a 
structural point of view. But the li- 
bretto of Il Barbiere offers a more 
realistic, varied, and interesting gal- 
lery of human characters, besides be- 
ing in a genre that is more appealing 
to modern tastes. It is beside the point 
to compare the two works too closely, 
for the librettos are so different that 
Rossini’s musical procedures took a 
different course. In La Cenerentola 
the emphasis is more upon sheer vir- 
tuosity and fanciful elegance. In II 
3arbiere the characters are more 
sharply differentiated and the dra- 
matic situations more clearly defined 
in musical terms. There are interest- 
ing echoes of Il Barbiere in La Cen- 
erentola, notably a reminiscence of 
Figaro’s Largo al factotum in a 
phrase of Angelina in the first act. 


Rossini’s librettist, Jacopo Ferretti, 
took a middle course in treating the 
Cinderella legend. He made it neither 
a pure fairy tale nor a realistic story 
but a blend of the two. The fairy god- 
mother is transformed into Alidoro, 
a philosopher and tutor to Prince 
Ramiro. Cinderella is known as An- 
gelina in the opera. She lives with 
her two. step-sisters, Clorinda and 
Tisbe, and her step-father, Don Mag- 
nifico, who has squandered her dowry. 
Alidoro comes to the ruinous home 
of Don Magnifico disguised as a beg- 
gar. He is in search of a prospective 
bride for Prince Ramiro, who must 
marry at once or be disinherited. 
Clorinda and Tisbe spurn him, but 
Angelina takes pity on him and gives 
him bread and coffee. Alidoro — 
the Prince that he will find an ide 
wife in the family of Don i 
Prince Series promptly comes to the 
manor and falls in love with Ange- 
lina, whom he believes to be a ser- 
vant, so poorly is she dressed and so 
badly is she treated. Angelina thinks 
he is a groom, for he has disguised 
himself, and falls in love with him. 


In the meantime, Dandini, the 
Prince’s valet, comes to the house 
of Don Magnifico disguised as the 
Prince and is royally welcomed by 
the two vain and greedy girls and 
their seedy but self-important father. 
Donning their best finery, Clorinda 
and Tisbe go to the ball at the Prince’s 
palace, where he is to select a bride. 
Angelina begs to go, too, but Don 
Magnifico brutally refuses to take 
her. No sooner have the three left, 
than Alidoro comes in with a gown 
and jewels to prepare Angelina for 
the ball. At the palace, Angelina cre- 
ates a sensation at her appearance, 
and Don Magnifico and his daughters 
are disturbed at her strange resem- 


to their despised Cinderella. 
She cuptieutes Prince Ramiro, whom 
she still believes to be 
i i » of her twin bracelets, 
to help him to find her should he 
search for her later. When i 
in his role as the Prince, proposes to 


In a deliciously 
, who thinks he has made a great 
impression on Don Magnifico in his 


The dissipated old fortune-hunter is 
furious, and promptly takes his daugh- 


Angelina, who reminds them 
their disappointment through her 


Prince Ramiro sets out in search 
stranger and is forced 





Talbot 


In the New York City Opera production of La Cenerentola are, from left 
to right, Arthur Newman as Alidoro, Frances Bible as Angelina, Riccardo 
Manning as Prince Ramiro, and George Gaynes as Dandini 


house of Don Magnifico. By means 
of the bracelet he identifies Angelina 
with the girl he had met at the ball 
and takes her to his palace to marry 
her. In the final scene Angelina for- 
gives Don Magnifico and her step- 
sisters. 

One of the most striking and pleas- 
ing aspects of the New York City 
Opera revival is the treatment of the 
scenery and costumes. Lincoln Kir 
stein, the new managing director of 
the City Center, suggested to Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian that he use a toy thea- 
tre in Mr. Kirstein’s collection as a 
model for his scenery and costumes 
This was one of the Pollock “penny- 
plain and tuppence colored” theatres 
popular in England in the nineteenth 
century, which had already been used 

(Continued on page 10) 





Gieseking Schedules New 
Gieseking, whose scheduled 
called off at the last moment 


taken into custody 


called McCarran 
recital in Carnegie Hall on \pril 
booking arrangements, 


ager, materialize. 
The hall was secured for that date 
Charles L. Wagner, 


was his impression that he still was 
Gieseking here under 


York Recital 


contract and that he knew nothing of 
any forthcoming American engage 
ments for the pianist 

Anti-Nazi demonstrations mounted 
to an uproar on the occasion of Mr 
Gieseking’s last visit. If he honors 
the April 22 date, it will be his first 
appearance here in fourteen years. 

Federal officers explained that even 
if the pianist were a member of the 
Nazi party, as alleged in 1949, this 
would not militate against his entry, 
because only Communists are classi- 
fied as totalitarians, hence excludable, 
in the revised immigration law known 
as the McCarran act. Past or present 
affiliation with Nazi or Fascist or- 
ganizations is no longer considered 
among grounds for exclusion 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Tos MAX RUDOLY, Artistic Director 















from:  JOiN MUNDY, Orchestre Manager 
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, $24,481.70 


S pictorially described above, operational costs at the Metropolitan Opera 
House have increased five-fold in the past fifty years. The original bill for 
the week ending Feb. 23, 1902, payable to Nahan Franko, conductor and man- 
ager of the opera orchestra, calls for $2,405 for one week’s orchestra salaries, 
including almost daily performances and rehearsals and a trip to Philadelphia. 


As Max Rudolf, artistic director of 
the Metropolitan, points out, “When 
the Metropolitan put on one extra 
Sunday night benefit performance of 
Rigoletto, the orchestra bil] for that 
performance alone was as much, $2,- 
186, as Mr. Grau paid his musicians 
for the entire week.” 

A comparison with a bill submitted 
to Mr. Rudolf for the same week 
this year reveals that orchestra sal- 
aries cost the Metropolitan $24,481.70 
for performances and rehearsals, not 
including rehearsals for the television 
performances of La Bohéme. It does 
include, however, an item for $23.10 
for the man who, in Stravinsky’s The 
Rake’s Progress, plays the cuckoo 
machine once and then goes home. 

Lauder Greenway, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Fund Drive, has said, 
“At this rate of increased expenses 
one would expect that the income 
from admissions would have risen 
proportionately. If not five times as 
much as in 1902, perhaps a little less. 
The facts are, however, that ticket 
prices today are hardly any more ex- 
pensive than they were fifty years 
ago. In 1902 orchestra seats cost $5. 
Today they are $8. In each case a 
ticket any place in the house today 
costs a little more than it did fifty 
years ago. 

Only one-third of this year’s goal 
has been reached. Contributions can 
still be sent to the Opera Fund, 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Educators To Convene 
In Europe This Summer 


An international conference on the 
role of music in the education of 
young people and adults will be held 
at the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brus- 
sels from June 29 to July 9. The 
result of collaboration between the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization and 
the International Music Council, the 
conference will study all problems 
connected with non-specialized musi- 
cal education aimed not at training 
professional musicians but at develop- 
ing in laymen a sensitivity, taste, and 
critical sense for music. At the pro- 
posal of the Austrian government, 
however, the Academies of Music of 
Vienna and Salzburg are planning an 
International Congress on the Pro- 
fessional Training of Musicians, 
which will be held in Salzburg from 
July 14 to 23, under the sponsorship 
of UNESCO with the assistance of 
IMC. Reports on the Brussels and 
Salzburg conferences will later be 
presented by UNESCO to the seven- 
teenth International Conference on 
Public Education scheduled to take 
place in Geneva in 1954. 

Invitations to the Brussels confer- 
ence will be extended to delegations 
of UNESCO member states and those 
of IMC; representatives of appropri- 





Highlights of the Nows 





DOMESTIC: 


10). 
repertoire, March 3 (Page 9). 


March 6 
(Page 8). 


FOREIGN: 


provincial orchestras (Page 7). 


styles (Page ! 1). 





§ Rossini's La Cenerentola is revived by New York City Opera, 
March 26 (Page 3), in spring season opening on March 19 (Page 


{ Metropolitan Opera restores Saint-Saens’ Samson et Dalila to 


{ Chicago Symphony, on March 9, and Pittsburgh Symphony, on 
6, are among orchestras heard in New York concerts 


§ Ernest Bloch's Macbeth is staged by Rome Opera, with Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni in title role (Page 5). 


{ Premiere of Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Sinfonia Antarctica by 
Hallé Orchestra of Manchester calls attention to Great Britain's 


{ Spain establishes conservatories in its Moroccan protectorate 
to preserve native musical culture as well as teach European 








ate international non-governmental 
organizations having consultative 
status and a number of individual par- 
ticipants active in the field of musical 
education will also be invited as ob- 
servers. Further information may be 
obtained by writing the UNESCO 
offices in Paris. 

In Salzburg, conference sessions to 
which directors of the leading schools 
and conservatories of Europe will be 
invited (not open to the public) will 
be combined with panel seminars, lec- 
tures, and presentations to which all 
participants in the congress will be 
admitted. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Kongressbtiro, Mozar- 
teum, Schwarzstrasse 26, Salzburg. 


Holland Festival 
To Offer Four Operas 


AMSTERDAM.—The Holland Festi- 
val, to be held from June 15 to July 
15 in Amsterdam, Scheveningen, and 
The Hague, will have as its theme the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the 
Dutch painter Vincent van Gogh. In 
addition to exhibitions of Van Gogh’s 
works, festival programs will contain 
many compositions by the artist’s con- 
temporaries. 

Four opera productions will be in- 
cluded in the festival calendar. The 
Wagner Society and the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra will present 
Otello, with Josef Krips conducting 
and with Gré Brouwenstijn, Ramon 
Vinay, and Scipio Colombo in leading 
roles. Victoria de los Angeles and 
Frans Vroons will head the cast in 
performances of Manuel de Falla’s La 
Vida Breve, to be conducted by Henri 
Tomasi. Mr. Krips will also conduct 
Le Nozze di Figaro, and Karl Elmen- 
dorff, Der Freischiitz; principal sing- 
ers have not been announced. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra will 
be heard in four concerts under 
Eduard van Beinum, Otto Klemperer, 
Mr. Krips, and Eugene Ormandy. 
The Hague Residentie Orchestra will 
give six concerts under Willem van 
Otterloo, Antal Dorati, Mr. Elmen- 
dorff, and others not yet announced. 
Karl Miinchinger will conduct the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra in two 
concerts, and the Radio Philharmonic 
and Choir will present works of 
Dutch composers. 

Choral works of the fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries will be per- 
formed by the noted Nederlandse 
Kamerkoor, Felix de Nobel, director, 
and Bach’s B minor Mass will again 
be presented by the Netherlands Bach 
Society in the church at Naarden. 


Among the artists to appear in reci al 
will be Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau ad 
the members of the Holland Festi: al 
Piano Quartet. 

Dance programs will be given »y 
the Grand Ballet du Marquis le 
Cuevas, Ram Gopal and his Ind 
Dancers, and the National Darce 
Theatre of Greece. 


Conductors Symposium 


To Be Repeated 


The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League have announced a_ second 
Conductors Symposium, to be hi id 
during the week of Sept. 28. Thirty 
six conductors from community cr- 
chestras across the country will be 
invited to Philadelphia for coaching 
under Eugene Ormandy, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. They will 
attend all orchestra rehearsals and 
concerts and will participate in sem- 
inars and consultations with members 
of the orchestra and its administra- 
tive staff. In making the announce- 
ment, Mr. Ormandy said that “after 
careful consideration of the results 
obtained in our first symposium last 
year, we are convinced that the pro- 
ject has wide significance and is a 
proper and valued part of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s basic purpose to 
enrich the musical life of the nation.’ 

Conductors from all parts of the 
country are eligible to apply for cer- 
tification to the symposium. poe 
should be sent to the ASOL offices, 
P.O. Box 164, Charleston, W. Va 


Detroit To Hear 


Free Pops Concerts 


Detroit.—The Detroit Symphony 
Pops Orchestra, conducted by Valter 
Poole, will present nine weeks of free 
concerts at the Detroit Fair Grounds 
beginning i in mid-June, under the aus- 
pices of the National Bank of De- 
troit. The second half of the season 
will be sponsored by the Detroit Edi- 
son Company. Cosponsoring with 
both organizations will be the Music 
Performance Trust Fund, adminis- 
tered locally by the Detroit Federation 
of Musicians and its president, Eduard 
Werner. 

A total of 27 concerts will be of- 
fered by the orchestra, which will 
make three appearances a week in 
programs of classical and semi-classi- 
cal works. Soloists will be presented. 
Arrangements are also under way ‘to 
televise and broadcast the perform- 
ances. 
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Blochs Macbeth in Rome 


Opera emerges as best production 


in mediocre season — Otello in Naples 


By Rosert W. Mann 


Rome 
UT of the miasma of mediocrity 
() that has enveloped the current 
opera season in Rome _ there 
emerged one accomplishment that 
caught a few rays of light—a produc- 
tion of Ernest Bloch’s Macbeth. I 
speak in relative terms, for even this 
Macbeth was not perfect. But framed 
as it was with a lifeless, unimagina- 
tive production, it was a triumph of 
sorts. With its unquestionable dra- 
mitic force, its accessible but always 
disciplined musical language, and its 
re erences to the style and techniques 
1 nineteenth-century grand opera, it 
de an immediate imprint on this 
fi ener, who, for the most part, was 
taen by surprise. 

Bloch’s Macbeth is a pastiche su- 
preme. It departs from Moussorg- 
sky, moves through Wagner and 
Verdi, accruing a Debussyan patina 
on the way. The real miracle lies in 
the skill with which the composer 
fused the patchwork into a dramatic 
unity. He was 26 when he finished 
the opera. It should have marked the 
starting point of a career, given the 
skill of its eclecticism, whereas it 

marks instead a dead end. The music 
is tasteful and theatrically effective 
but has no architectural definition or 
musical solidity. Dramatic intuition 
is not sufficient for the writing of 
good opera, nor is technical skill or 
even taste; there must be musical 
eloquence in an abstract and struc- 
tural sense. It is this kind of elo- 
quence that is lacking in this opera 
and in most of the music Bloch has 
written since. 


Distinguished Cast 


Macbeth was prepared with excep- 
tional care. The protagonist was sung 
by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, whose char- 
ac terization, large in size yet accurate 
in detail, manifested intelligence and 
training. Lady Macbeth was por- 
trayed by the famed but now aging 
Gianna Pederzini. She brought im- 
mense authority and acting dexterity 
to the role although her voice was 
rough. Particular credit should go 
to Maria Huder, Clara Betner, and 
Fernanda Cadoni for their vivid and 
fluent impersonations of the Valkyrie- 
like witches. Mario Borriello was ex- 
cellent as King Duncan. 


The most welcome element of the 
production was the scenery by Silvano 
Tintori. Cluttered nineteenth- century 
realism was swept away from the 
stage, and in its place was substi- 
tuted the purer outline of near- 
abstract walls and arches, massive 
and oppressive in feeling. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni demonstrated his usual in- 
telligence as conductor, a quality that 
raises him far above the routine pit- 
worker so often a part of standard 
Italian opera performances. He suc- 
ceeded in giving relief to the frag- 
mentary style of the musical fabric 
without losing refinement in the or- 
chestral ensemble. 

Unlike Macbeth, two other unfa- 
miliar operas seen earlier in the sea- 
on, Carlo Jachino’s Gioconda e il suo 
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Re and Adriano Lualdi’s La luna dei 
Carabei, were scarcely a credit to an 
institution that presumably enjoys 
some kind of serious reputation. Ja- 
chino’s Giocondo was written in 1922 
and subsequently won for its com- 
poser a government award. Its most 
lamentable aspect is that the incom- 
parable taste of Ariosto’s satire on 
which it is based, is so grossly mis- 


understood; Jachino has reduced it 
to the level of a vaudeville farce. 
King Astolfo was well sung by 


Afro Poli, who gave the role some of 
the cavalier flavor of the original 
text. Agostino Lazzari was_ vocally 
satisfactory in the role of Giocondo 
the cuckold, though he missed _ its 
irony. Vera C. Montanari, as Gi- 
nevra, and Rossana Zerbini, as the 
Queen, were merely sufficient in roles 
conceived too erratically to allow for 
much else. Outstanding in the cast 
was Aldo Noni, as Fiammetta, who 
brought her large, well-disciplined 
voice and acting skill to a full realiza- 
tion of the part. Oliviero de Fabritiis 
was the conductor. 

It is difficult to discuss Lualdi’s one- 
act opera, La luna dei Carabei, for it 
is completely without style, and it was 
impossible to retain, for even the 
briefest moment, an impression of the 
music. The stage picture was equally 
characterless, a serious fault in view 
of the exotic setting of the story 
(adapted from Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Moon of the Carribees). The cast, 
which included Mercedis Fortunati, 
Amalia Pini, Renato Ercolani, Mario 
Borriello, and Francesco Albanese, 
sang their roles well enough. The 
set by Rodolfo Grappelli was un- 
imaginatively good; the musical di 
rection by the composer was bad. 

Paisiello’s Il Mondo della Luna was 
the companion opera of the evening. 
A revision of the work was made by 
Lualdi, who apparently destroyed 
what must have been a charming 
opera. The sets by Libero Petrassi 
and. Italo Valentini were of great 
charm and cleverness, and the singers, 
especially Nicola Monti, Vito de Ta- 
ranto, Rina Corsi, and Giuseppina 
Arnaldi, were accomplished and musi- 
cal. 


Dull Ballet Evening 


An evening of ballet, which in- 
cluded Rossellini’s Racconto d’Inverno, 
Piccioli’s La Tarantola, and Casa- 
vola’s Bolle di Sapone (in its premi- 
ere), were so dreary and lifeless that 
the public could show neither approval 
nor disapprobation. 

There have also been performances 
of Faust, Manon, Don Carlo, La 
Traviata, and Manon Lescaut. The 
usual defects, dreadful scenery, poor 
lighting, and careless costuming, were 
present in each to varying degrees. 
As compensation, however, there were 
the marvelous Grand Inquisitor scene 
of Boris Christoff and Giulio Neri in 
Don Carlo, the reappearance of Maria 
Callas as Violetta, and the discovery 
of Fiorella Carmen Forti, who also 
sang Violetta. Miss Forti.is a young 
and attractive girl with immense the- 


Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni sang the 
title role in Er- 
nest Bloch's Mac- 
beth at the Rome 
Opera House 


atrical grace and a large, sumptuous 
voice; she may very well become an- 
other Callas. 


TERDI’S Simon 
which opened “the Teatro dell’ 
Opera season in Rome, discloses in 
a particularly lucid fashion the evo- 
lution of one of the genuinely creative 
gifts of the nineteenth century. But 
those elements which make the opera 
so valuable a guide into Verdi's ar- 
tistic development are also the ele- 
ments that render it imperfect as a 
work of art. It is thus unclear wh; 
the Teatro dell’Opera, once having 
chosen this work to open its season, 
proceeded to give it such a shabby 
production. The sets by Camillo 
Paraviccini were sumptuous in intent 
and careless in realization. The cos 
tumes, — were incompre- 
hensible, lacking style or relationship 
either one to another or to the gen- 
eral scenic framework. Vittorio Gui 
was a pedantic and unenthusiastic con- 
ductor. 


Tito Gobbi was an excellent Boc- 
canegra, although one sensed that his 
acting was more a matter of happy 
instruction than one of real insight 
into his part. Vocally, he was very 
impressive, though when his voice 
passes into the lower register it com- 
presses and becomes nasal. Giulio 
Neri sang the part of Fiesco with his 
characteristic rotundity of sound 
Mario Filippeschi sang a straightfor- 
ward Adorno. The gravest error was 
made in casting Maria Caniglia as 
Maria. Presumably it was done be- 
cause Miss Caniglia has become a 
first-night fixture, so that regardless 
of what opera is scheduled she is 
automatically the female protagonist 
It was a fairly melancholy first night 

The opening-night production of 
Otello at the San Carlo of Naples 
was quite a different thing. There was 
all the gala and elegance of the at- 
tending public, but this public at- 
tended a performance that was truly 
magnificent. In fact, the season an- 
nounced by the San Carlo is by far 
the most inviting in Italy this year, 
indicating a good taste and an au- 
dacity of selection that even the tra- 
ditionally varied season of La Scala 
in Milan cannot equal. 

To open with Otello is, in itself, a 
courageous undertaking. The special 
aspect of the San Carlo production 
was the engagement of Roberto Ros- 
sellini as stage director. This was 
the first time that he had directed an 
opera, and, while his results were not 
altogether satisfactory, they were at 


SJoccanegra, 





Savio Oscar 


times highly impressive. ot Was in 

mediately faced with two problems 
first, the enormous size of the Sar 
Carlo stage, which prevented the kind 
of detail so much a part of film-mak 


ing, and, second, the lack of acting 
ability on the part of many of the 
singers. The first and more crucial 


of these problems he seemed to ignore 
almost completely. The chorus scenes, 
notably in the first act, were treated ina 
thorou; ghly conventional fashion, witl 


out any feeling for dramatic grouping 
The director seemed to have concen 
trated more on clarifying the psycl 


relationship 


I 
e two protagonists. It was 


logical unfolding of the 
between th 


here that one could detect a skillful 
hand. In addition, the two leadin 
singers, Ramon Vinay and Renata 


Tebaldi, were gifted with intelligence, 
vocal means, and physical appearance 
With such malleable material, Mr 
Rossellini was able to shz ipe a power 
ful drama, at once intimate and regal, 
moving and dignified. The deteriora- 
tion of Otello through cb ton and 
Desdemona through fear was drawn 


as one coherent line from beginning 
to end. 
Vinay 1s Otello 
Ramon Vinay’s Otello attained a 
degree of intensity and intuition 


achieved only by a superior actor. The 
jealousy that devoured his Otello was 
never a psychotic illness, but a mad 
ness that penetrated into all levels ot 
his mind. He was alternately noble, 
playful, and bestial but always humat 
and comprehensible. His voice was a 
marvelously fluid instrument that he 
had built into the characterization witl 
much skill. 


Renata Tebaldi was his equal. H 
Desdemona, incredibly 
childish or servile, emerged as a ma 
ture woman, crystalline in purity. She 
maternal, 


sweet, ne 


was regal, passionate, and 
feminine, and her singing was beauti 
ful and controlled. Her sotto voce 
notes in the high register were ex- 


quisite. 

Gino Bechi sang Iago in 
confused rather than illuminated the 
role. To be certain, the role of Iago 
has often been reduced to a too-facile 
Mephistofelism that is precisely con- 


a way that 


trary to Verdi’s expressed concept, 
but Mr. Bechi’s Iago was the other 
extreme. Iago became an indolent, 


rather cretinous figure involved in a 
joke that did not interest him very 
much. This, in itself, would have been 
effective had such behavior been pre- 
sented as a false ingenuity meant to 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Samson Restored 


To Repertoire 


AINT-SAENS’ Samson et Dalila, 
S absent from the Metropolitan 

Opera repertoire for three sea- 
sons, was revived (exhumed might be 
the more appropriate word) on March 
3. Samson et Dalila is one of the 
dullest and most respectable works in 
the operatic repertoire. Despite its 
savage and passionate theme, it never 
loses its sense of propriety for an in- 
stant. The first act is almost pure 
oratorio in style, with disheartening 
stretches of stodgy choral writing. 
The second act, containing one of the 
most famous seductions in world lit- 
erature, never achieves more than a 
comfortable fireside glow. And the 
scene in the Temple of Dagon sounds 
almost comic to modern ears, especi- 
ally the pedantic canonic duet between 
Dalila and the High Priest at the 
height of the revels, and the ballet 
music, which inevitably brings out the 
corn that seems to be latent in all op- 
era ballet choreographers. 


What has made this faded, stuffy 
score so enduringly popular? Prob- 
ably the main reasons are its subject 
matter; the fact that the leading role 
of Dalila is assigned to a mezzo- 
soprano instead of a soprano, and that 
her principal aria, Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix, is world famous; and the 
undeniably fine workmanship of the 
score, to which Fausto Cleva and the 
orchestra did full justice. 

Risé Stevens and Ramon Vinay, in 
the title roles, were familiar, but there 
were three newcomers to the cast: 
Sigurd Bjoerling, who sang the role 
of the High Priest for the first time 
at the Metropolitan; Norman Scott, 
heard for the first time there -as Abi- 
melech; and George Cehanovsky, as 
the Second Philistine. Lubomir Viche- 
gonoy sang the role of the Old He- 
brew; Emery Darcy, a Philistine Mes- 
senger; and Paul Franke, the First 
Philistine. 

The opera was staged by Dino Yan- 
nopoulos; and Zachary Solov had cre- 
ated new choreography for the temple 
scene. A note in the program said 
“décor revised in 1953”, without say- 
ing by whom or to what extent. Most 
of the changes were in the first and 
second acts, if memory is correct, and 
the collapse of the temple was greatly 
simplified. Only the columns appeared 


to buckle. 


Miss Stevens’ Dalila 


Miss Stevens was a handsome and 
seductive Dalila in appearance, but she 
did not achieve much dramatic inten- 
sity; her acting was routine and full 
of poses. Her upper voice was beau- 
tiful in quality and ringing in power. 
The lower voice was sometimes in- 
audible, especially in ensembles. Mr. 
Vinay’s vocal production was _ con- 
stricted, and his Samson did not rival 
his superb characterizations of Otello 
and of Tristan. In justice to him, it 
should be noted that the material is 
infinitely inferior. 

Mr. Bjoerling sang well, better than 
almost anyone else in the cast, as far 
as tone went, but I could not under- 
stand a word of his French. Mr. 
Scott was an imposing Abimelech, but 
he also needed further work on his 
French diction. Mr. Cehanovsky and 
the others gave spirited performances. 


The chorus sang well, although it was 
handicapped in the first act by the 
football-rushes that are one of Mr. 
Yannopoulds’ major faults as a stage 
director. Crowds of people rushing 
aimlessly around a stage do not cre- 
ate excitement and dramatic tension. 
They create confusion. 


Mr. Solov’s choreography was ten- 


tative in style and structural develop- 


ment. It began with an orgy on the 
floor reminiscent of Massine’s Bac- 
chanale. Then came a passage of 
near-calisthenics, with excessive arm 
movements that had neither beautiful 
shape nor rhythmic accent. Towards 
the close he introduced the showy lifts 
that he seems unable to resist in any 
of his ballets. Fewer dancers and 
clearer space concepts would help this 
ballet. Janet Collins, unbecomingly 
costumed, did what she could to vital- 
ize the scene, but Loren Hightower 
was of little help. The audience 
seemed to like this episode tremen- 
dously, and, truth to tell, this bac- 
chanale was no worse than those of 
former days. 

—Rosert SABIN 


La Bohéme, March 2 


The wheels of this ninth perfor- 
mance (fifth in English) of Puc- 
cini’s opera moved smoothly. The 
singing and the acting of the familiar 
cast were pleasantly confident oo re- 
laxed, resulting in an almost natural- 
istic kind of stage action. The sing- 
ers were without exception in good 
voice—Nadine Conner, the Mimi; 
Brenda Lewis, the Musetta; Brian 
Sullivan, the Rodolfo; Robert Merrill, 
the Marcello; Clifford Harvuot, the 
Schaunard; and Jerome Hines, the 
Colline. The rich detail of Alessio De 
Paolis’ acting as Alcindoro was again 
a high point of the Café Momus scene. 
Alberto Erede conducted. 

—R. A. E. 


The Rake's Progress, March 4 


Jean Madeira again contributed her 
elegantly low-comic Baba to the sea- 


son’s fourth performance of Stravin- 
sky’s opera. The remainder of the 
cast, which has fortunately been un- 
changed since the first performance 
three weeks ago, included Hilde Gue- 
den, Eugene Conley, Mack Harrell 
(who, as Nick Shadow, now delivers 
one of the most polished portrayals), 
Martha Lipton, Norman Scott, Paul 
Franke, and Lawrence Davidson. As 
Sellem, the auctioneer, Mr. Franke 
makes the most of his role in what is, 
musically and dramatically, the most 
interesting scene in the opera. Fritz 
Reiner conducted with gratifying ani- 
mation. 

—C. B. 


Madama Butterfly, March 5 


Leading roles in the season’s eighth 
and final performance of Puccini's 
opera were sung by Licia Albanese, 
Margaret Roggero, Giulio Gari, and 
Giuseppe Valdengo. The conductor 
was Fausto Cleva. 

—N. P. 


Rigoletto, March 7, 2:00 


Leonard Warren returned to the 
title role in this broadcast perform- 
ance of Rigoletto, the twelfth and last 
of the season. Also heard — after 
a short absence were Hilde Gueden as 
Gilda, Eugene Conley as the Duke, 
Nicola Moscona as Sparafucile, and 


Jean Madeira as Maddalena. Alberto 
Erede conducted. 
—N. P. 


La Forza del Destino, March 7 


This was the final Forza of the sea- 
son. The cast was familiar: Zinka 
Milanov was in her best voice as Leo- 
nora; her tones were big and true all 
the way. Cesare Siepi was a properly 
stern but understanding Padre, and his 
vocal production in the lowest register 
was perfect. Gerhard Pechner sang 
only adequately, but his characteriza- 
tion of Fra Melitone has become more 
and more a masterpiece of musical 
dramatics. The other singers were 
Lubomir Vichegonov, Paolo Silveri, 
Mario Del Monaco, Mildred Miller, 
Laura Castellano, and George Ceha- 
novsky. Renato Cellini conducted with 
extraordinary command of the score 
but not much co-operation from the 
pit. 

—J. L. 


Boris Godounoff, March 9? 


At the season’s second performance 
of its new production of Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godounoff, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera introduced a new Boris, 
Cesare Siepi, but kept the rest of the 
cast unchanged. Mr. Siepi has a 
heavier and darker voice than that of 
George London, who sang Boris at the 
opening performance, but he had the 
disadvantage of singing the role in 
English, a language with which he 





Sedge LeBlang 


Dalila (Risé Stevens) tries to learn the secret of the supernatural strength 

possessed by Samson (Ramon Vinay) in this scene from Act II of Saint- 

Saéns’ opera, which was recently restored to the Metropolitan Opera reper- 
toire after an absence of three seasons 





Sedge LeBlanz 
Cesare Siepi as Boris 


still has difficulties, and he obviously 
had not worked out the dramatic de- 
tail of the part as carefully. A {ur- 
ther comparison of the two artists 
would be beside the point, because 
their conceptions of the role are quite 
different, as they should be. 

By the time he reached the Death 
Scene, Mr. Siepi had full control of 
his resources, and he made the ad- 
dress to Fyodor and the death deeply 
moving. In the earlier scenes, he was 
wooden and he did not project the 
vocal line clearly. Boris is a role that 
can never be exhausted; a lifetime of 
experience and feeling ond dramatic 
enrichment is all too short to dc it 
full justice. Mr. Siepi clearly indi- 
cated the main outlines of the char- 
acter, the loneliness, the tenderness, 
the savage temper, and the forceiul- 
ness. But he needs to infuse more 
neurotic intensity, more grandeur, «and 
more temperamental color into his 
performance. He did not build up his 
climaxes in sufficient length and detail 
to convince us of Boris’ agonized fear 
and remorse. Yet his fervor in the 
death scene was so strong and sincere 
that it moved the audience to a pro- 
longed demonstration. 

As a whole, the performance was 
eloquent. Fritz Stiedry conducted 
with the warm humanity and psycho- 
logical understanding that this opera 
requires. The original Boris score, 
which Karol Rathaus has so scrupu- 
lously respected in his revision, is far 
more introspective and subtle in_ its 
texture than the flashy Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff version. Therefore it needs 
different kind of interpretative ap- 
proach. Mr. Stiedry’s treatment of 
the work is, I believe, highly sensitive 
to its most important values, which 
are those of feeling and atmosphere, 
rather than outward glitter, smashing 
climax, and operatic display. Even 
the Polish scene becomes a gripping 
human drama, when the sinister power 
of Rangoni is revealed. 

Such touches as Varlaam’s pseudo- 
Russian dance with his feet, as he 
sings his famous ballad, are doubly 
out of place in this production. Dino 
Yannopoulos should change the Inn 
Scene, and also mass his choruses 
more effectively in the earlier scenes. 
He should darken the Kromy scene at 
the end, and show us the poor idiot 
crouching in despair and not deliver- 
ing an oration from a big stone. But 
these are minor faults in a production 
that is very impressive in its main 
outlines. And what a revelation this 
original Boris is! At each repetition, 
one discovers new beauties, daring 
touches of orchestration, magnificently 
bold harmonies, ingenious and sensi- 
tive bits of characterization or mood 
painting. The Moussorgsky Boris is 
infinitely more modern than the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff Boris. =< 


La Bohéme, March 10 


This was the tenth performance of 
La Bohéme this season, and the sixth 
in English. The cast was familiar, 
with Brian Sullivan, Robert Merrill, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NEW VAUGHAN WILLIAMS SYMPHONY 


Barbirolli Conducts Premiere 


of Antarctica with Halle Forces 


By Cecit SMirH 


London 

HE world premiere of Ralph 
| Vaughan Williams’ seventh sym- 
phony, entitled Sinfonia Ant- 


arctica, by Sir John Barbirolli, and 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester on 
Jan. 14, called attention to the musical 
enterprise of the orchestras in the 
provinces of England. While audiences 
in London’s Festival Hall submit to 
an unbelievable monotony of Brahms 
symphonies, Beethoven piano concer- 
tos, and performances of Elgar’s En- 
igma Variations—under resident and 
guest conductors alike—the provincial 
orchestras show a catholicity of taste 
that puts those in the metropolis to 
shame, 

There are four main provincial or- 
chestras—all of them in the chimni- 
fied, smoke-laden belt stretching across 
almost the entire width of the island 
from Leeds at the east to Liverpool 
t the west. The most famous of the 
four, and by a considerable margin 
the best, is the Hallé Orchestra, re- 
stored to life and prestige by the min- 
istrations of a far more dynamic Mr. 
Barbirolli than New York knew in 
his Philharmonic-Symphony days. The 
Hallé Orchestra has just reached the 
century mark. Older still, and older 
than the New York Philharmonic, is 
the Liverpool Philharmonic, conducted 
by Hugo Rignold, who took over a 
few years ago when Sir Malcolm 
Sargent decided to make London the 
center of his activity. The City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, conducted by 
Rudolf Schwarz, and the Yorkshire 
Symphony, which plays in Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bradford, York, and the 
nearby industrial cities, are younger 
ensembles with less technical prowess. 

The Hallé Orchestra is the image 
of Barbirolli’s musical personality, al- 
though at least half its concerts are 
directed by George Weldon, its assis- 
tant conductor, and — this year — such 
guests as Pierre Monteux and Paul 
Kletzki. The texture of the orchestra 
is rather plushy, in the German late- 
romantic way. The strings play with 
a dense body of tone, cutting a wide 
swath on both sides of the pitch and 
sometimes making the intonation 
vague. It is a sort of tone that is 
just right for the instrumental parts 
of Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius, 
but not helpful to an early Haydn 
symphony like Le Matin, and next to 
useless for Stravinsky or Milhaud— 
which Mr. Barbirolli never conducts 
anyway. 

New Yorkers who remember this 
conductor’s stuffed-shirt performances 
with the Philharmonic would scarcely 
recognize his present style. He gives 
full sway to what some people call his 
“Italian” temperament. This resuits in 
interpretations unlike any I have ever 
heard from an Italian, in which phrase 
aiter phrase comes almost to a dead 
Stop at the end, as he concentrates 
upon letting it have its full expressive 
say (and then some). I have not 
heard him conduct any large work 
with an adequate sense of its archi- 
tecture, or even of its need for con- 
stant rhythmic forward motion, At 
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Covent Garden his Tristan and Isolde 
was almost unendurable, for it alter- 
nated between stretched-out swoonings 
of phrase and rushed passages that 
were too rigidly metrical. But he is 
an honorable and careful workman, 
and the Hallé’s performances are 
likely to be more thoroughly prepared 
than most of those given by the Lon- 
don orchestras. And he is hospitable 
to new music, especially by English 
composers, as long as it does not ven- 
ture into Stravinskyan or Schonber- 
gian realms. 

In Liverpool, Mr. Rignold comes 
closer to current American taste both 
in the wide open-mindedness of his 
taste, in old and new music alike, and 
in the musicianly but quite business- 
like character of his interpretations. 
He and his orchestra rejoice in the 
possession of a hall that is one of the 
best acoustically in the British Isles— 
the well-planned Philharmonic Hall, 
built in the 1930s to replace the burned 
structure that bore the same name. 
Manchester is proud of its new Free 
Trade Hall, opened eighteen months 
ago, but I find neither its acoustics 
nor its 1929-moderne decoration nearly 
as pleasing as the sound and sight of 
the Liverpool hall. 

The Birmingham and Yorkshire or- 
chestras are also enterprising in their 
attempt to give their audiences a wide 
representation of various kinds of 
music. Some notion of the cultural 
enthusiasm of Birmingham may be 
gained from the fact that the weekly 
Thursday symphony programs, the 
cream of the local crop (played in 
the dreary and noisy old Town Hall), 
are only ten per cent sold on a sub- 
scription basis. In Liverpool, 65 per 
cent is the subscription figure for the 


best, or Tuesday, series. In Man- 
chester, 100 per cent, with a waiting 
list. 


Birthday Celebration 


The premiere of Sinfonia Antarctica 
was the most imposing event of the 
provincial musical season. Vaughan 
Williams was present, and vocal, at 
rehearsals, so that one may assume 
that the Barbirolli version was defini- 
tive. The performance was the climax 
ot a three-month nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the composer's eightieth birth- 
day, in the course of which his six 
earlier symphonies, many _ choral 
pieces, and divers other works were 
played, often repeatedly. 

Most English critics had difficulty 
in viewing the Sinfonia Antarctica in 
other than official and patriotic terms. 
Whatever its merits may be—and they 
are many—it is certainly not a sym- 
phony. Vaughan Williams derived it 
from the sound track he wrote a few 
years ago for a British film Scott of 
the Antarctic. Its five movements are 
partly descriptive, partly mood-evok- 
ing. But neither singly nor en suite 
do they have the intellectual cogency 
of symphonic form. The wind whistles 
(with super-Straussian effect, by 
means of a wind machine) ; the pen- 
guins frolic; a vibraphone chord sug- 





gests the endless shimmering wastes 
of sunlit ice. There are whales, too. 
That Vaughan Williams has revealed 
a virtuoso command of picturesque in- 
strumentation seems beside the point. 
With his immense paraphernalia of 
percussion and his wordless solo so- 


prano (Margaret Ritchie) and 
women’s chorus, he has reverted to 
an early-Straussian esthetic that is 


anything but helpful and constructive 
in this latter day. 

At the Festival Hall in London, 
European conductors have been com- 
ing in droves to lead one or another 
of the five local orchestras. One of 
the finest is Eduard van Beinum, con- 
ductor of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra in Amsterdam. Before Sir Adrian 
Boult was named permanent conduc- 
tor of the London Philharmonic, Mr. 
van Beinum was its titular conductor 
for a year or two, and he still re- 
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turns for several concerts a year. 
Nothing short of an upheaval in per- 
sonnel would turn London’s dreariest 
orchestra into an ensemble comparable 
to the superb Amsterdam body, but 
Mr. van Beinum succeeds in making 
it sound a trifle more likely than it 
usually does at other time. He knows 
the most important secret of leader- 
ship: He finds the right playing tem- 
pos and permits the men (and women; 
all the English orchestras are rela- 
tively heavily populated with feminine 
instrumentalists) to achieve a sound, 
and usually compelling, musical result. 
he is not a spellbinder, and he does 
not appear to have practiced before 
a mirror; but he is a very satisfac- 


tory, if occasionally somewhat dry, 
musician and a completely experi- 
enced stick technician. One of the 
men in the BBC Symphony (which 


he rarely conducts) told me that they 
would rather play under him than 
any other conductor they knew. 
Whether the BBC 
in this view after 
took them over for 
I cannot say. In any event, they could 
hardly have played better, for Mr. 
Monteux was at the top of his easy, 
unostentatious form. One expected 
that he would make a good case for 
Milhaud’s Protée Suite. But some of 
his English hearers were nonplussed 
to discover that he could also surpass 
his British colleagues in the lucidity 
and power with which he set forth 
the much-thumbed Enigma Variations. 
A puzzling European visitor is Paul 
Kletzki. Puzzling to me, at least; for, 
having heard him only twice, I do not 
understand his dual musical personal- 
ity. When he wants to, he can give 
the clearest, most winning and 
straightforward performances of any- 
thing from Mozart to Mahler. But 
he tortured Brahms’s First Symphony 


players persisted 
Pierre Monteux 
a single concert, 


in a manner that proved uncomfort- 
ably his willingness to use a classic 
score for a “vehicle”. Certainly he is 
an admirable musician and an expert 
workman, and I can only hope that 
his attitude toward the Brahms was 
the exception that proves the rule. 
Another musician unknown to 
American audiences, the French con- 
ductor Gaston Poulet, served as guest 
of the London Symphony. His inter- 
pretative approach perhaps resembles 
Paul Paray’s more than that of any 
other French conductor who has 
crossed the Atlantic. But the results 
he produced when I heard him were 
considerably more routine than Mr 
Paray’s, and I experienced no strong 
desire to hear him again. He also 
seems intent upon pushing the career 
of his son Gérard, a fourteen-year-old 
violin prodigy 
No London 


awakened 


recitalist this year has 
more interest than Helen 
Traubel. By and large we do not hear 
much good singing in London; and, 
anyway, no European Wagner sopran 
I know sings as flawlessly as Miss 
Traubel. She was in splendid voice, 
though she used high tones sparingly 


When she returns during the forth- 
coming Coronation season, it is safe 
to predict that half of London will 


want to hear her. 

The winter’s other outstanding de 
but by an American vocalist occurred 
at Covent Garden on Jan. 27. When 
Gré Breuwenstijn was forced by ill- 
ness to cancel an appearance as Aida, 
the management summoned from An 
sterdam the Negro soprano Lenora 
Lafayette, who was making guest ap- 
pearances as Aida and Cio-Cio-San 
with the Dutch National Opera. She 
arrived at the opera house in time to 


have a few tucks taken in the Aida 
costume made to Miss Brouwenstijn's 
measure (the Dutch soprano is slen 
der, but Miss Lafayette is a mere slip 
of five feet, three inches), receive a 
few encouraging words from Sir John 
Sarbirolli, who conducted, and dart 
onto the stage when her cue came 


An Impressive Voice 


The audience was 
exceptional beauty 
her voice, the 


stirred by the 
and vibrance of 
security of her mu- 


sicianship, and the credibility of her 
action. At each curtain call she re 
ceived the warm applause she had 
rightfully earned. As the opera prog 
ressed, | realized that she had been 
nervous at the beginning, though | 
had not known it then. For her tone 
kept taking on more and more opu 
lence, and her control of its volume 


and color—though not letter - rfect 
became increasingly impressive. She 
possessed both the vocal texture and 


the temperament for the Verdi spinto 
roles. Since her debut she has sung 
two more Aidas, one at Covent Gar- 


tour at Glasgow, for 
Miss Brouwenstijn’s illness has con- 
tinued. Next fall the company prom- 
ises to engage her in her own right. 
The Sadler's Wells Ballet, which 
until now has devoted itself largely to 
such full-length pieces as Ashton’s 
brilliant new Sylvia and a Swan Lake 
handsomely redressed in new sets and 
costumes by Leslie Hurry, finally con- 
sented to offer a new modern ballet- 
The Shadow, choreographed by young 
John Cranko to Dohnanyi’s debilitating 
Suite in F sharp minor. (Cranko 
wanted to use Bartok’s Concerto for 


den and one on 


Orchestra, but the Covent Garden 
committee, influenced by Arthur 
Bliss’s dislike of the music, refused to 


Doh- 
things 
institu- 


recommended the 
This is the way 
state-subsidized 


let him, and 
nanyi to him. 
can be in a 
tion.) 

The Shadow has a slender enough 
story, reminiscent of both La Sylphide 
and Swan Lake. A boy is in love with 
a romantic ballet-blanc girl, but can- 
not really get at her because a men- 
acing figure with a long black cloak 
keeps covering her up and taking her 
away. He toys with a red-headed flib- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HICAGO AND PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRAS HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Kubelik Makes Debut 
In New York 


Chicago Symphony. Rafael Kube- 
lik, conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 9. 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger.. Wagner 
Symphony No. 3...........- eethoven 
Double Concerto for Two String Or- 
chestras, Piano and Kettledrums.. 
artinu 
Pictures at an Exhibition. . Moussorgsky 


Rafael Kubelik led the Chicago 
Symphony in his initial New York 
appearance and the orchestra’s first in 
twelve seasons. His conducting in this 
fairly serious program was distin- 
guished for the integrity of his musi- 
cal ideas and the clarity with which 
they were realized. There was an au- 
thority in his demeanor and an in- 
tensity of thought in his approach to 
the music at hand that elicited a grati- 
fying unity of expression from the 
musicians under his baton, a unity 
that was noticeably wanting in this 
orchestra a few years ago—at least in 
its recorded performances, the only 
ones with which this writer was pre- 
viously acquainted. It is unfortunate 
that a musician of Mr. Kubelik’s 
stature and technical command should 
soon be quitting these shores. 

Mr. Kubelik’s reading of the Wag- 
ner Prelude was rich-toned and spa- 
ciously scaled, although some might 
have taken issue with the slower-than- 
usual tempos that prevailed here and 
in the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven symphony that followed. In 
both works, however, the conductor’s 
personal idiosyncrasies were thor- 
oughly justified in the light of his ob- 
vious understanding of the music’s 
emotional content and its structural 
embodiment. A strong rhythmic im- 
pulse made his penetrating accounts 
all the more compelling. 

The concluding works gave Mr. 
Kubelik an opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability in exploiting orches- 
tral timbres. The Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition was heard in as vivid a per- 
formance as that recorded a year or 
so ago. Color contrast was less marked 
in the Martinu concerto, a work that 
nevertheless depends for its impact 
upon the subtle handling of the string 
choirs set on either side of the po- 
dium. There is little dynamic vari- 
ation within any one of the three 
movements, in which interest is sus- 
tained more through the dramatic 
principle of tension and release. String 
is pitted against string in intervals 
of the second or the ninth—the piano 
(played by George Schick in this con- 
cert) is used to favor one or another 
tonal implication. There is no reso- 
lution. Having completed the work 
in 1938, Martinu later wrote that it 
“sang out the feelings and sufferings 
of all those who were gazing into the 
distance and seeing the approaching 
catastrophe”. Gauging from the re- 
sponse of the enthusiastic audience, 
Mr. Kubelik succeeded in conveying 
the full expression of these forebod- 
ings, which are not unlike those of 
today. 


—C. B. 
Pittsburgh Symphony 
Plays First New York Concert 


Pittsburgh Symphony, William Stein- 
berg, conductor. Isaac Stern, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 6: 


Symphony No. 35 (Haffner), K. 385 


88660 201000 eR COC ess Fes a0 oN Mozart 
ee COMED: oc dsh owes scekinn Bartok 
a GS eee Mahler 


_ Although the Pittsburgh Symphony 
is now completing its 26th season, 
this concert was the first it ever 
played in New York. If the program 
and performances offered on this oc- 
casion were typical of the organiza- 
tion’s standards, one can assume that 
Pittsburgh is being very well served 


symphonically, and that a New York 
visit from the orchestra would be 
welcome at any time. Much of the 
credit for the ensemble’s success here 
must be ascribed to its new conductor, 
William Steinberg, who assumed his 
position at the beginning of the cur- 
rent season. After choosing three 
dissimilar compositions that would re- 
veal both the strength and weaknesses 
he and the orchestra might possess, he 
saw to it that the works were care- 
fully prepared and smoothly executed. 


During the tour that preceded this 
concert, Mr. Steinberg was forced by 
illness to turn over his conducting 
duties to an assistant, but it was dif- 
ficult to find any evidence of indispo- 
sition on his part in this instance. His 
prevailingly gemiitlich and lyrical 
reading of the Mozart symphony was 
occasionally punctuated by unexpected 
phrase inflections that drew undue at- 
tention to themselves at the expense 
of the musical continuity, but the 
overemphasis of these details could 
easily have resulted from the nervous- 
ness that inevitably accompanies every 
New York debut. 

From the opening of the concerto 
to the final bars of the concluding 
symphony, every thing seemed to be 
under perfect control. Isaac Stern 
was at the full height of his powers 
in a moving interpretation of the con- 
certo, and under Mr. Steinberg’s 
knowing direction the orchestra 
matched the standards of virtuosity 
and intensity established by the solo- 
ist. 

Mahler’s First Symphony, in D 
major, is a stunning and challenging 
display vehicle for any orchestra, and 
the ladies and gentlement from Pitts- 
burgh proved that they were equal to 
its multitudinous changes of mood, 
pace, color, and instrumental balance. 
Here, as in the earlier portions of the 
concert, the string choirs left some- 
thing to be desired in the way of 
smoothness and richness of tone, but 
the general excellence of the instru- 
mentalists in all other respects and 
divisions suggested that this weakness 
will be taken care of ere long. 


Walter Conducts 
Pension Fund Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter conducting. Westmins- 
ter Choir, John Finley Williamson, 
director. Frances Yeend, soprano; 
Martha Lipton, mezzo-soprano; David 
Lloyd, tenor; Mack Harrell, baritone. 
Carnegie Hall, March 2: 

i. eee 

Symphony No. 9.. + sors 

Bruckner’s Te Deum, one of the 
master’s simplest, tersest, and most 
monumental works, makes an ideal 
prelude for Beethoven’s Ninth. For 
just as Beethoven’s symphony is a 
paean to human brotherhood, so is 
Bruckner’s Te Deum a paean to man- 
kind’s fellowship in God. Mr. Walter 
could not have chosen two works more 
appropriate for this Pension Fund 
benefit concert. 

The Bruckner work was performed 
in almost stormy fashion, with its 
colossal climaxes ringing out with 
their full force. The intoxicating 
sonorities and majestic proportions of 
the Te Deum tend to blind the listener 
to its more tender and introspective 
episodes, but Mr. Walter did full jus- 
tice to the latter aspects of the music. 
The performance of the Ninth showed 
the effects of insufficient rehearsal 
both in the ragged playing of the 
orchestra and in the muddied singing 
of the solo quartet and the chorus, 
but it had nobility of spirit and in- 
tensity of feeling. Mr. Walter took 
the scherzo at a literal molto vivace, 
giving the percussion more latitude 
than most conductors do. The Adagio 


was an island of peace in a generally 
nervous and somewhat heavy-handed 
performance. 

—R. S. 


Serkin Is Soloist 
With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist; Jan Tomasow, violinist. Town 
Hall, March 2: 


Serenade in D major, No. 7 (Haff- 
ee. Bs GOW co ccccecesccns sce 
Introduction and Allegro appassionato, 
ee Pere Schumann 
Danses Concertantes .......Stravinsky 
Piano Concerto in B flat, No. 2 
oebes (o60s6b6dsce00cccce IS 


Rudolf Serkin’s first appearance 
with the Little Orchestra Society 
turned this concert into an exciting 
affair after it had gotten off to a slow 
start with an adequate but unremark- 
able account of the Haffner Serenade. 
In the hands of a lesser artist, 
Schumann’s Op. 92 can easily become 
something of a bore, but Mr. Serkin 
managed to give it life, as well as 
variety and cohesion, and his obvious 
enthusiasm for the piece seemed to be 
shared at the time by both the or- 
chestra and the audience. 


Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 2 
does not often meet up with the un- 
bounded vitality and intensity that the 
pianist brought to it on this occasion, 
and that is probably just as well, since 
its style does not readily lend itself 
to a bravura approach. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Serkin’s dazzling virtuosity and 
faultless musicianship contributed to 
a performance that, however uncon- 
ventional, was engrossing from start 
to finish, Mr. Scherman and the 
orchestra were with the soloist at 
every point in both the Schumann and 
Beethoven compositions, and alone 


they tossed off Stravinsky’s Danses 

Concertantes with wit and élan. 
This was the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety’s final concert in its regular 
series, and it was a good one to re- 
member until next season rolls —s 
—A. H, 


Cantelli Conducts 
Bartok Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Guido Cantelli conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, March 5 and 7: 


A Tragic Overture .......-+00+ Brahms 
Concerto for Orchestra......... Bartok 
Symphony No. 7......++4--- Beethoven 


This was a program that brought 
out the versatility and the classic bal- 
ance of Mr. Cantelli’s interpretative 
personality. In the performance of the 
Brahms Tragic Overture he achieved 
a rare degree of elasticity of phrasing 
and songfulness. By emphasizing the 
contrapuntal lines of the work and ‘ts 
melodic richness, he cleansed it of any 
trace of heaviness or muddiness of 
sonority. The music sounded nobie, 
but lithe and full of resilience. When 
conductors like Mr. Cantelli interpret 
Brahms, we realize that all this music 
needs is fresh air, passion, and ener:y 
to free it from the sentimentality and 
stodginess that all too often pass for 
Brahms tradition. 

The magnificent sounds, the evoca- 
tions of nature, and the rhythmic in- 
toxication of Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra were all encompassed in 
Mr. Cantelli’s conception of the work. 
He conducted it almost as if he were 
in a trance, although the boiling in- 
tensity of his feelings came through 
in a few postures and gestures. The 
orchestra played superbly, with com- 
plete devotion to its leader. From a 

(Continued on page 17) 


Recitals in Now York 





Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, March 3 


It seemed that Jascha Heifetz pene- 
trated into more remote emotional 
depths on this occasion than has been 





Jascha Heifetz 


his habit. There was all of the fa- 
miliar perfection, technically and styl- 
istically, but the accent was on com- 
munication more than on virtuosity 
for its own sake. True, the opening 
aperitif (his transcription of the Prel- 
ude from the E major Partita) was 
tossed off with double the velocity it 
needed. But the Nardini Concerto in 
E minor was played with just the 
right blandness and fastidious devo- 
tion to the special brand of classicism 
that characterized the Tartini school. 
Perhaps the ensuing Beethoven So- 
nata No. 8, in G major, was too care- 
fully handled; there were moments 
when Mr. Heifetz was literally in- 
audible. But the central work on the 
program, Bloch’s Sonata, elicited such 
wizardry as I have never before ex- 
perienced even at the hands of Mr. 
Heifetz. He counterpoised its ele- 
ments of sophistication and self-con- 


scious chassidism with infinite taste 
and made it sound like the masterpiece 


it is. 
—j. L. 


Isabeli Mourao, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 3 


Opening her program with Mozart's 
Sonata in B flat major, Isabel Mourao 
immediately established her proficient 
technical abilities and her intelligence 
and sensitivity as a musician. Her 
tone was consistently pure and, where 
appropriate, delicately refined. Espe- 
cially in the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
which followed, her considerations of 
tempos and dynamics were stylistically 
correct, never tending to the heroic 
excesses so easily (and commonly) 
surrendered to in this work. The 
same cannot be said in all honesty for 
her performance of Chopin’s Fantasy 
in F minor, which was rhythmically 
weakened by exaggerated rubatos and 
rendered unseemingly ponderous by a 
heavy left hand. 

The program was completed with 
vigorous, colorful readings of a brief 
Toccata by Guarnieri, Villa-Lobos’ 
Impressoes Seresteiras and Dansa do 
Indio Branco, and Schumann’s Sonata 
in G minor, the last of which fell 
somewhat short in expressive realiza- 


tion. 
—C. B. 


Andrius Kuprevicius, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 8 (Debut) 


Andrius Kuprevicius is a young 
Lithuanian pianist, whose style of 
playing in his New York debut was 
refined, sensitive, and ingratiating. His 
major offerings were the Bach G 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Met on Wheels 


The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, as you read this, will be em- 
bar ing on its annual tour follow- 
ing the completion of the regular 
season in its own theatre on Broad- 
way. The only portable show to 
which the Metropolitan can be 
compared, in sheer weight and 
mass, probably is Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus, 
and the statistics of the operation 
never fail to stun the uninitiated, 
including yours truly. Here are a 
few of the facts about this year’s 
trek: 

Leaving Grand Central Terminal 
at 9:10 a.m. on April 12, the troupe 
is scheduled to cover 7,586 miles 
in two passenger trains and two 
freight trains and, as the com- 
pany’s press department puts it, 
everything will go along except the 
opera house. One passenger train 
will be devoted to orchestra and 
ballet personnel, the other to art- 
ists, chorus, and administrative 
and technical staffs—a total of 300 
persons. To move the scenery, 
properties, costumes, and lighting 
equipment, 26 baggage cars, each 
seventy feet long, will be required. 
Two baggage cars each are re- 
quired to move the scenery of 
Boris Godounoff and Lohengrin, 
while the lightest production on 
tour, Madama Butterfly, requires 
only three-quarters of a car. 


There are 130 trunks of instru- 
ments and equipment and twenty 
trunks of music for the orchestral 
department, in addition to 200 
crates of small stage properties 
and nearly 20,000 pounds of prop- 
erties in bulk; 100 crates of light- 
ing equipment, including fifty 
1,000-watt spotlights, seven auxil- 
iary switchboards, nine sections of 
dimmers, and thousands of feet of 
electrical cable; 15,000 costumes, 
packed in 495 containers, accom- 
panied by Jennie, the costume mis- 
tress, and seven seamstresses; and 
one baggage car of stock lumber 
for scenic repairs. 

The personnel in transit includes 
22 women and 34 men soloists, 
four regular conductors, nine as- 
sistant conductors, one stage di- 
rector, two stage managers, 78 
choristers, and 92 orchestra musi- 
cians, in addition to a technical 
crew of sixteen men, four prop- 
erty men, four electricians, and 
the seamstresses already mention- 
ed. The trip will require seven 
weeks, during which seventeen dif- 
ferent operas will be shown in 
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sixteen cities of the United States 
and Canada. 
Anyone seen the safety-pins? 


Virtuoso 


The one-man band has been 
around for a long time, but it 
seems to have been the fate of 
Artur Rubinstein to invent that 
new phenomenon, the one-man 
symphony orchestra. The pianist 
played in Utah last month, and the 
Deseret News announced: “Mr. 
Rubinstein will play the Brahms 
Concerto No. 2, the Bach Sin- 
fonia in B Flat major, Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun and the 
Richard Strauss tone poem, Don 
Juan.” 

Symphony managing director 
David S. Romney said a sell-out 
was expected, and well it might 
be! But this sort of thing can 
lead to a depression, and I think 
Mr. Petrillo ought to look into it 
without delay. 


Who Took the Low Road? 


Whatever its qualities otherwise 
(a subject upon which I am not 
prepared to report), it seems cer- 
tain that there is nothing humdrum 
about the musical life in Scotland. 
In support of this assumption, I 
submit the following breathless dis- 
patch from your Glasgow corre- 
spondent, Leslie Greenlees: 

On March 4, in Glasgow King’s 
Theatre, 2,000 opera lovers awaited 
the first performance of Tristan 
and Isolde in 25 years by the Co- 
vent Garden Opera Company, who 
were on a two-week visit from 
London. It was postponed for an 
hour. On the desk of guest con- 
ductor, Sir John Barbirolli, were 
two scores, Tristan and La Bo- 
héme. Fog had delayed the plane 
of the German tenor August Sei- 
der, who was to sing Tristan. The 
entire cast of La Bohéme joined 
that of Tristan in the theatre, 
ready to substitute if Tristan did 
not arrive within the hour. 

It was a day of feverish activity 
for Covent Garden manager Pat- 
rick Terry and Herbert Lumsden, 
manager of the King’s Theatre. 
After about thirty trunk calls to 
London a special plane was laid on 
for Mr. Seider, who had been lo- 
cated in Amsterdam. He was 
rushed through the customs in 
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London, and he flew on to Ren- 
frew in the special plane. 

A fast car, with his costume, 
waited at the airport for the half- 
hour dash to the theatre. Crowds 
left their seats in the theatre to 
cheer him. He stepped on to the 
stage in time, and the opera went 
on an hour late. Many people 
walked home at midnight discuss- 
ing a magnificent performance. 

On Monday, March 2, there was 
a dramatic prelude to Aida. Len- 
ora Lafayette also made a dash by 
plane to sing the title role, sched- 
uled for Gré Brouwenstijn. She, 
too, was delayed unavoidably, 
reaching the stage in the nick of 
time. Her performance showed no 
signs of strain. On Tuesday, March 
3, Leonne Mills was called on to 
sing Cherubino in The Marriage of 
Figaro in place of Eugenia Za- 
reska. She had taken the part in 
Edinburgh a few nights previously. 
In Edinburgh at the Empire on 
Friday, Feb. 27, Joan Sutherland, 
on one - and - a - half hours’ notice, 
sang Elfriede Wasserthal’s role, 
Amelia, in A Masked Ball. 


How To Not Celebrate 


Arturo Toscanini was 86 on 
March 25, but no one dared men- 
tion the fact within his hearing 
or utter any words of congratula- 
tions. The maestro has an aver- 
sion for birthdays—particularly his 
own — and he spent the day re- 
hearsing the Robert Shaw Chorale 
and the NBC Symphony in Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis. His or- 
chestra personnel got around the 
situation, however, by sending a 
case of champagne and a basket of 
his favorite fruit to his home in 
Riverdale. The enclosed card tact- 
fully avoided the word “birthday” 
and read simply “From your NBC 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

RCA Victor has just released 
recordings of Beethoven’s nine 
symphonies recorded by Mr. Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony in 
honor of the occasion. But again 
the taboo has been neatly side- 
stepped, and Victor simply an- 
nounces the edition as “coinciden- 
tal with Toscanini’s birthday.” On 
the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, the conductor decreed that no 
further notice of his anniversaries 
would be taken until he was 
ninety, and so far he has made 
it stick. 
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Sitting Ducks 


At the last school concert given 
by the Detroit Symphony, some of 
the more obstreperous children 
thought up a new game—blow a 
BB and hit the tuba. The BBs 
were blown through rolled-up pro- 
grams, and one of the cellists, hit 
in the face, has the weapon for 
evidence. They are the new-type 
plastic BB, which are not supposed 
to be as dangerous as the older 
kind, but have a sting all their 
own. 

The musicians are a bit worried 
about this situation. Imagine sit- 
ting like a duck while some in- 
trepid hunter draws an undisturbed 
bead on you! According to an in- 
formed source, the idea of the 
game was ostensibly to hit the 
tuba, but the tuba and cellos are a 
long way apart. So—this is either 
the first indication of an all-out 
war or just an example of poor 
aim. 


Taxes — S’Death! 


During the intermission of his 
recital in Panama some weeks ago, 
Jose Iturbi was importuned by a 
tax collector for $40 which he said 
the pianist owed on the night’s re- 
ceipts. Mr. Iturbi told him to take 
the matter up with the promoters 
of the concert, but one of the 
latter was sick and the other had 
left to change clothes. So, for the 
next 85 minutes, the pianist and 
the collector agreed to disagree 
and the audience of 450 gradually 
dwindled to 35. 

Finally one of the sponsors ap- 
peared on the stage, contract in 
hand, and began to read the stip- 
ulations to the audience. He 
quickly was booed off, and Mr. 
Iturbi resumed his recital for the 
handful of remaining customers. 
Who was to pay whom what still 
was not decided when the pianist 
left for the Canal Zone to play 
for United States armed forces. 


1 minus 1 equals 1 


A new machine that should have 
been invented at least a century 
ago has recently been introduced 
by some scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. This invaluable 
gadget, known as a “time com- 
pressor’, allegedly can chop the 
Minute Waltz down to 45 seconds, 
or cut hours out of a politician’s 
oration without anybody being 
very much the wiser. The com- 
pressor cuts words or music into 
sections, discards some of the parts 
and pulls the remainder together. 
It is the same thing as with a big 
sign painted on a fence. You could 
yank out every other board, shove 
the rest together and stiil read the 
sign. 

Think what this can and maybe 
will do for the music of certain 
windy composers past and present 
(who shall remain nameless) and 
for those audiences that have been 
waiting in vain for years for a 55- 
minute version of Parsifal! Now 
if someone would just invent a 
musical cost-compressor with 
which you could extract every 
other dollar and still have the same 
total left . . . Uh-huh. 


-t— 











Washington Hears Varied List of Works 
Performed by Several Symphonic Groups 


By THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Washington 


HE National Symphony reached 
its peak form for this season in 
the concert under Howard 
Mitchell’s direction on March 25 in 
Constitution Hall. Dame Myra Hess 
was to have played the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, but her illness neces- 
sitated cancellation. On four days 
notice Ervin Laszlo agreed to play 
the same concerto, and his perfor- 
mance evidenced ability to meet the 
challenge. Mr. Mitchell rendered ex- 
citing accounts of the Berlioz Roman 
Carnival Overture, Copland’s El Salon 
Mexico. Wagner’s Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey, and Respighi’s The Pines 
of Rome. 

Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist, played 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 24, in C minor 
impeccably, if somewhat boisterously, 
with the National Symphony on Dec. 
17. William Schuman’s rather far- 
fetched Circus Overture opened the 
program, played with the verve the 
title suggests but which the cerebral 
score defeats. The general mood of 
Franck’s symphonic poem Psyche did 
not progress beyond Psyche Asleep, 
but the orchestra compensated for 
this with a spirited performance of 
Prokofieff’s Suite from The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

A special concert of works by Mary 
Howe was played by the orchestra un- 
der Howard Mitchell’s direction in 
Lisner Auditorium on Dec. 21. Solo- 
ists were Katharine Hansel, soprano, 
and Celius Dougherty and Vincenz 
Ruzicka, duo-pianists, all of whom 
performed with devoted care. The or- 
chestra also played the Gala Inaugural 
Concert on Jan. 18, with Howard 
Mitchell conducting and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, James Melton, and Yehudi 
Menuhin as soloists. 

The New York City Ballet appeared 
with the National Symphony on Feb. 
14, 15 and 16. The most discussed 
work was Valerie Bettis’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire. The Howard Univer- 
sity Chorus, Warner Lawson, direc- 
tor, appeared with the orchestra on 
Feb. 18 in Vivaldi’s Gloria Mass and 
Villa-Lobos’ Choros No. 10. The 
combined forces gave an exciting ac- 
count of the Villa-Lobos work, which 
last season elicited such interest that 
a repeat performance was promised 
for this year. Weber’s Euryanthe 
Overture and Robert Delaney’s Night, 
for chorus and orchestra, were the 
other offerings. Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto on Feb. 25. 


Bruno Walter Ends Series 


Bruno Walter closed his four con- 
certs with the National Symphony on 
March 18. The series, which included 
the four symphonies of Brahms and 
Mozart’s last four, was played on 
Jan. 14, Jan. 21, March 11, and March 
18. The eminent conductor was 
greeted with affection by orchestra 
and audience. Hermann Prey, 23-year- 
old singer from Nuremberg, Germany, 
appeared twice with the orchestra at 
a children’s concert on Nov. 24 and 
in the evening series on Dec. 3. His 
voice is of warm timbre, well schooled, 
but not yet fully matured. 

Guido Cantelli, conducting the Bos- 
ton Symphony in Constitution Hall, 
on Feb. 12, impressed as deserving all 
of the superlatives that preceded his 
appearance here, in a program of 
Haydn, Stravinsky, Rossini, and 
Tchaikovsky. The Chicago Symphony, 
under the direction of Rafael Kube- 
lik, visited Washington for the first 
time since 1921 on March 8. The or- 
chestra sounded brilliant in Smetena’s 
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Overture to The Bartered Bride, 
which was played in a precise and 
properly rigid manner that proved the 
downfall of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 3, which followed. Arne Oldberg’s 
Legend received its premiere, with the 
composer present for the occasion. 
The Moussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at 
an Exhibition closed the program. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting, was heard on 
March 17 in a concert largely devoted 
to Ravel. A memorable reading was 
given Une Barque sur l’Océan, heard 
for the first time in the United States 
in an orchestral version. 

Ballet Theatre was happily housed 
in the National Theatre for a week 
beginning Dec. 29. Opening night 
brought Agnes de Mille to the capital 
city to see her somewhat revised The 
Harvest According. The new work 
drew an ovation, for Gemze de Lappe 
was especially compelling in her roles 
as The Mother, and The Woman. 

The Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies, with members of 
the National Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Paul Callaway, sang their 
fifth complete performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass to an audience of more 
than 3,000 in Washington Cathedral 
on Jan. 18. Soloists were Adele Ad- 


Double Bill Opens 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany opened its spring season with 
two of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful productions of last fall’s series 
—each representative of its composer 
at his best and each, in its way, a 
masterpiece. The cast for L’Heure 





Talbot 
Thomas Schippers 


Lawrence Winters 


Espagnole remained unchanged from 
last year with Gail Manners as Con- 
cepcion; David Lloyd, the poet; Luigi 
Vellucci, the clockmaker ; Walter Cas- 
sel, the muleteer; and Carlton Gauld, 
the financier. The same youthful 
vigor and freshness that marked the 
previous performances of these sing- 
ers again were present, and the ravish- 
ing score was conducted with intelli- 
gence and almost anxious care by 
Thomas Schippers, who had not di- 
rected the work before. The rather 
amusing and colorful prologue that 
introduced the work last time has, for 
some unannounced reason, been 
omitted. 

The important fact to report about 
Bartok’s opera is that it wears well. 
After four performances before and 
this fifth one, it continues to engage 
one’s whole attention both musically 
and dramatically. It is a solid work 
of the theatre, which endures after 
the first blush of novelty has receded, 
and it makes its psychological points 
as strikingly now as it did at first 
hearing. The production has been 
cleaned up somewhat, and the trap- 
pings of the people behind the seven 
doors have been simplified in a sensi- 
ble way (an urgent matter). Other- 
wise, the staging remains the same. 


dison, soprano; Beatrice Krebs, con- 
tralto; John Tufts, tenor; and Chester 
Watson; bass. Washington was privi- 
leged on Feb. 5 to see Martha Graham 
dance William Schuman’s Judith, with 
the Baltimore Symphony in Constitu- 
tion Hall. Vladimir Horowitz drew 
a capacity house in Constitution Hall 
on Jan. 20, and Jascha Heifetz and 
Marian Anderson also accounted for 
audiences among the largest of the 
season on March 1 and 14. 

The Concordia College Choir of 
Moorhead, Minn., sang a constantly 
interesting program of a_ cappella 
works with handsome results in Con- 
stitution Hall on Feb. 9. Doda Con- 
red, bass-baritone, sang a preview of 
his New York Town Hall recital at 
the Phillips Gallery on Jan. 19. Erich 
Itor Kahn gave a piano recital in the 
same hall on March 9. 

William Cass, baritone, sang a re- 
cital of distinguished content at the 
National Gallery of Art on March 
22; Donald Aumont Smith was his 
valuable colleague at the piano. Other 
recent concerts in the weekly series at 
the National Gallery of Art have been 
given by the American University 
Quartet on March 15; Herman Godes, 
pianist, on Jan. 25; and the National 
Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, 
conductor, on Jan. 11. 


The Budapest Quartet opened a 
spring season of seven weeks on 
March 19 in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress. The first 
concert listed works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Schubert. 


City Opera Season 


Ann Ayars again was the Judith, and 


a very sensitive, choreographic one. 
Lawrence Winters was new as Blue- 
beard, and he brought to his imper- 
sonation a weight, both in voice and 
in deportment, which made it more 
relevant to the whole scheme than 
the part had seemed before. More and 
more, this opera becomes a dance 
drama, thanks to the City Center’s 
gratuitous introduction of a dance in- 
terpretation of Judith’s Other Self 
and to the distinguished and highly 
evocative dancing of Mary Hinkson 
in smooth collaboration with Glen 
Tetley. Several times I caught my- 
self absorbed in the dancing and not 
listening to the singing. This must be 
counted a highly questionable phe- 
nomenon in the presence of an opera 
composed originally for two almost 
immobile singers. Maybe, as I sug- 
gested last fall, this really is a dance 
and not an opera at all. I keep seeing 
Martha Graham in it. 


Joseph Rosenstock conducted with 
his usual care and perception. 

The New York City Opera pres- 
ented its first Carmen of the spring 
season on March 20. The perform- 
ance, in which Gloria Lane sang the 
title role, featured the debuts of Do- 
lores Mari as Micaéla and Andrew 
White as Escamillo. The baritone 
Cornell MacNeil made his initial ap- 
pearance with the company the fol- 
lowing afternoon, as the elder Ger- 
mont in La Traviata. 


A double bill on March 22, con- 
sisting of Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and his The Medium, 
brought one debut and four new roles 
for company. singers. Claramae 
Turner, who created the role of 
Madame Flora when The Medium 
was given its premiere at Columbia 
University seven years ago, returned 
to the part in her first appearance at 
the Center. Toby was sung by Chet 
Allen, who was first seen on televi- 
sion and on the opera stage as Amahl 
and is now abstaining from singing 
while his voice is changing. Virginia 
Haskins sang her first Monica, and 
Arthur Newman and Vilma Georgieu 
were new to the roles of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gobineau. 


—ROoNALD EYER 


Cenerentola 


(Continued from page 3) 


as a model for the ballet, The Tri- 
umph of Neptune, created by George 
Balanchine for Diaghileff in 1926, 
The scenery and costumes of this bal- 
let were modeled after scenes and 
costumes for the Juvenile Drama, 
published by B. Pollock and H. J, 
Webb. Mr. Ter-Arutunian used cle- 
ments from 25 Pollock theatres, not 
copying them literally but blending 
them into an original design. The 
result was a_ stylized setting with 
exactly the right atmosphere of fan- 
tasy and make believe. The bright 
colors of the costumes also enhance 
the brilliance of the production. An 
ingenious idea is the use of a floor 
sloping forward, which makes the 
City Center stage look much larger 
than it actually is and also adds an- 
other touch of unreality, strengthen- 
ing the fairy-tale atmosphere. 

All of the singers gave of their 
best in the performance. Rossini wrote 
this opera in a time when the tech- 
nical standards of singing were far 
higher than they are today. There 
are passages, especially for the male 
singers, in La Cenerentola that no 
modern composer would dare to write, 
unless he were deliberately attempting 
a dangerous stunt. The precipitous 
scales and arpeggios, the elaborate 
ornaments and intricate ensembles of 
La Cenerentola belong to anothier 
age of song. The women fared bet- 
ter than the men in this revival. 
Frances Bible sang the role of An- 
gelina with praiseworthy skill and 
courage. She had obviously labored 
long and well to achieve the sort of 
flexibility that it requires. Laurel 
Hurley, in Clorinda’s  staggeringly 
virtuosic aria near the close of the 
opera, also achieved true brilliance, 
and Edith Evans was also excellent 
in the role of Tisbe. 


Manning Makes Debut 


_ Riccardo Manning, who appeared 
in comprimario parts at the Metro- 
politan Opera some years ago, made 
his debut with the New York City 
Opera in the role of Prince Ramiro. 
His voice lacked the warmth, volume, 
and freedom at the top to do justice 
to Rossini’s music, but he did suc- 
ceed in making the rapid passages 
clear in the middle range. Truth to 
tell, he was miscast in this exacting 
part, and we should wait until he has 
sung other roles to see what he can 
really do. George Gaynes (who has 
appeared at the City Center previ- 
ously as George Jongeyans and as 
Jon Geyans) was a sparkling and 
extremely amusing Dandini. He was 
on leave from the musical comedy, 
Wonderful Town, in which he is now 
singing. Mr. Gaynes had his troubles 
with the fioriture of his part, but he 
sang with enormous gusto. Richard 
Wentworth was deliciously funny as 
Don Magnifico, although he also 
found Rossini’s virtuosic vocal writ- 
ing practically impossible at times. 
The duet in which Dandini_ reveals 
his true identity to Don Magnifico 
was one of the highlights of the 
performance. Arthur Newman was 
adequate as Alidoro. 

The entrances of the gentlemen of 
the court in white tights and outra- 
geous plumes were one of the most 
hilarious touches thought up by Mr. 
Ehrhardt. But even funnier was the 
ballet created by John Butler, with 
the boys clad in pink tights and leo- 
pard skins and. the girls in Greek 
costumes with green garlands. I hope 
that all the local operatic choreogra- 
phers were present to see the most 
wonderful take-off of grand opera 
ballet since Iva Kitchell’s Bacchanale. 
Jean Rosenthal’s lighting was expert. 

La Cenerentola is one of the best 
things the New York City Opera has 
given us, and it restores to us an 
opera that should not disappear again 
for so long a period. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Moroccan Protectorate has built 


up a thriving musical life 


By Antonio Ictestas 


protectorate in Morocco are little 
known. For about 25 years, 
Moors and Spaniards have lived there 
together, with Spain bringing to the 
North African region its knowledge 
of the processes of cultural develop- 
ment. It has built museums, schools, 
theatres, and broadcasting stations. In 
the field of music it has introduced its 
own creative products, trying at the 
sanie time to preserve in all its purity 
the native Moroccan art. : 
Tetuan, Larache, Ceuta, and Melilla 
are the four most important towns in 
Spanish Morocco, and in their cultural 
life music plays an essential part. In 
these cities are Music Friends’ Socie- 
ties, subsidized by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, which offer programs by out- 
standing foreign and Spanish artists, 
chamber groups, and orchestral en- 
sembles, as well as programs of Arab 
music by Spanish and Moorish per- 
formers. 


G jrotecr accomplishments in its 


European artists and ensembles to 
appear in Spanish Morocco during 
one season, for example, were the 
National Chamber Music Society of 
Spain; the Versailles Quartet; José 
Cubiles, Pilar Bayona, José Maria 
Garrido, Asuncién del Palacio, Eu- 
géne Reuchsel, Leopoldo Querol, Rosa 
Maria Kucharski, and Antonio Igle- 
sias, pianists; Josefina and Augustina 
de Palaviccini, duo-pianists; Rosa G. 
Faria, Jess Corvino, Antonio Piedra 
Montserrat Cervera, and Abel Mus, 
violinists; Maurice Cendron and Car- 
los Baena, cellists; and Regino Sainz 
de la Maza, guitarist. ; 


Spanish Morocco Music Schools 


The four principal cities also have 
music schools, both private (such as 
the Melilla Music Academy, with 
more than 100 students) and govern- 
ment-sponsored conservatories. Ceuta 
has a chamber orchestra, conducted 
by the director of the conservatory 
there. Bands, civil as well as mili- 
tary, are numerous, extending their 
work to include free instruction in 
the playing of instruments, compo- 
sition, and instrumentation. 

In Tetuan, the Hispano-Moroccan 
Conservatory of Music, created under 
the High Patronage of His Imperial 
Highness the Jalifa and His Excel- 
lence the High Commissary of Spain 
in Morocco, offers courses in Euro- 
pean music, stressing that of Spain, 
and attempts to adapt European meth- 
ods and instruments to Moroccan 
music, without compromising the pu- 
rity of the native style. Private and 
public concerts are organized, and 
Moroccan and Spanish orchestras and 
choruses perform, many of them or- 
ganized from among the younger con- 
servatory students. 

The Tetuan conservatory has two 
divisions, Spanish and Moroccan. In 
the first, traditional studies of Euro- 
pean schools are pursued. In the Mo- 
roccan division, Arab, Moroccan, and 
European music are studied, including 
such instruments as the derbuga, ka- 
manya, pandero, rebab, laud, tar, 
canun, and yusk. Singing and decla- 
mation are also in the curriculum. 
Students of both divisions sing in the 
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conservatory choir. The teachers, 
among the outstanding musicians of 
Spain and Morocco, are in charge of 
the instrumental and vocal ensembles. 

Attached to the Tetuan conserva- 
tory 1s a museum-laboratory, under 
the supervision of a specialist in Ori- 
ental and Occidental music. Here 
European and Arab musicians can 
study Arab-Andalusian musical cul- 
ture. Musicological material is gath- 


Barriuso. In it he describes his work 
in the gathering of native music in 
Spanish Morocco. Documented arti- 
cles on this material by Miguel Baena 
have also appeared in some of the 
Spanish musical periodicals. 

Since the abandoning of the Royal 
Theatre of Madrid over 25 years ago, 
the Spanish capital has heard little 
opera. The theatre is now being re- 
stored and should be ready in two 
years, according to the general direc- 
tor of fine arts of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education. The rebuilding will 
cost 60,000,000 pesetas. The new struc- 
ture will incorporate the latest tech- 
nical advances backstage in the opera 
house; it will house the Royal Con- 
servatory of Madrid, the School of 
Dramatic Art, the National Orchestra, 
a Theatre Museum, and choir and 
ballet departments. 

The first issue of Musica, a tri- 
mestral magazine, recently made its 
appearance. It is sponsored by the 
Service of Publications of the Minis- 
try of National Education and by the 
Institute of Musicology, Contem- 
porary Musicology Division of the 
Superior Council of Scientific 
searches, for the benefit of 
conservatories. 

A new organization, 
Music Intimates, has 


Re- 


Spain's 
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A typical Moroccan orchestra performs in concert in Tetuén in Spanish 
Morocco. The ensemble frequently includes child and adult singers as 
well as players of native instruments 


ered and examined, and Arab instru- 
ments and Moroccan melodies are col- 
lected. 

Great interest is maintained in the 
study of Moroccan popular music and 
its possible roots in the rich Anda- 
lusian folklore. Pedrell believed that 
the Moors were influenced by Spanish 
music during the Arab invasion of 
Spain, while Falla believed just the 
opposite. But it is logical to assume 
that the communal living of Arab and 
Spanish people (in Cérdoba, Granada, 
Cadiz, and Andalusia) produced re- 
ciprocal influences, resulting in what 
is called Arab-Andalusian music or 
Andalusian music of the Moors of 
Granada. 

Thanks to the work that Spain 
realizes in Morocco, through the Arab 
division of the Tetuan conservatory, 
the eight-century-old melodies tradi- 
tional to this kind of music, called 
nubas, can be heard in our day, inter- 
preted by competent Moorish artists 
integrated into one of the best Arab 
ensembles, under the direction of 
Amin el Alami. The group of sing- 
ers and instrumentalists, with children 
and adult choirs, gives concerts peri- 
odically, takes part in the great fes- 
tivities and solemnities of the Moroc- 
can people, and makes frequent tours 
in countries in the East and in Spain. 

A brilliant contribution to the con- 
servation and study of Hispano-Mo- 
roccan musical folklore is the Ma- 
grib Echos, a book by the Franciscan 
musicologist Father Patrocinio Garcia 


series of concerts in Madrid under 
the auspices of the Agrupacion de 
Solistas Espafioles in which F. Senén 
has conducted two new works by 
Manuel! Martinez Chumillas. 


Among the twelve works chosen 
for recording by the International 
Music Council and the International 


Society of Contemporary Music is 
Oscar Espla’s Southern Sonata for 
Piano and Orchestra. Rafael Rod- 
riguez has been awarded the 1952 
National Music Prize for his Quartet 
for Guitar and Strings. 

The Coros Clavé de Barcelona, 
comprising 2,000 voices, will visit 
Madrid in May to participate in the 
St. Isidro Festival, commemorating 
the capital’s patron saint. In Barce- 
lona itself the Gran Teatro del Liceo 
has presented a series of five Lenten 
concerts conducted by Armando la 
Rosa Parodi, Johannes Schuler, Henri 
Pensis, Milton Katims, and Hector 
Villa-Lobos. In programs of con- 
temporary music, works heard for the 
first time in Spain were Perosi’s or- 
chestral suite Roma and his oratorio 
The Resurrection of Christ, Allende’s 
Street Voices, Fernandez’ Impabara, 
Gould’s Spirituals for Orchestra, 
Khachaturian’s Masquerade Suite, 
Drangosch’s Creole Overture, Shosta- 
kovich’s Fifth Symphony, Thomson’s 
Louisiana Story, and Villa-Lobos’ 
Momoprecoce. 

During its opera season the Gran 
Teatro del Liceo in Barcelona also 
presented the first performances of 


Juan Manén’s opera Soledad and his 
ballet Rosario la Tirana; new to this 
country have been Menotti’s The Con- 
sul, the original version of Carmen, 
Salvatore Allegra’s Ave Maria, and 
Franco Alfano’s Resurrection. 

Usandizaga’s opera The Flame was 
recently given its premiere in San 
Sebastian by the chorus of the Orfedn 
Donostiarra and the orchestra of the 
local conservatory under Ramon 
Usandizaga, brother of the composer. 
Leopoldo Magenti’s Three Mediter- 
ranean Pictures were performed for 
the first time by the Orquesta Mu- 
nicipal de Valencia. 

Jests Arambarri, conductor of the 
Orquesta-Banda Municipal de Bilbao, 
has been named to a similar post with 
the municipal band in Madrid. Bilbao 
has been host to the American pianist 
Sigi Weissenberg among others in its 
current Philharmonic Society 
(Mr. Weissenberg has also appeared 
in Santander under municipal sponsor 
ship. ) 

Among the musical events scheduled 
for the summer months is the second 
Festival of Spanish Music and Dance, 
to be held again in Granada from 
June 20 to July 1. Concerts by the 
Orquesta Nacional will be given at 
the Palacio de Carlos V, chamber- 
music concerts at the Patio de los 
Leones and in the Arabian Room of 
Ambassadors Hall, and choral and 
dance events in the open-air theatre 
built especially for the festival in the 
Gardens of Generalife in the Alham 
bra 

The city of Pamplona has been se 
lected by the International Folk 
Music Council as the site for its 1953 
festival of folk song and dance. Folk 
artists will also compete in an inter 
national contest sponsored by the 
Obra Sindical de Educacién e De 
scanso as part of the Madrid County 
Fair, May 23 to 30. 
for the summer of 1955, 
the tricentennial celebrations of the 
founding of Cadiz, birthplace of 
Manuel de Falla, will include the 
world premiere of the composer's 
posthumous choral work La Atlantida 


series 


Planned 


XPANDING its activities to the 

4Spanish provinces, the Orquesta 
Nacional, under the baton of Ataulfo 
Argenta, gave four concerts in San- 
tander with the American pianist Ju- 
lius Katchen and the Spanish soprano 
Ann Maria Iriarte as soloists. In 
connection with San Sebastian’s eighth 
Ouincena Musical, the orchestra was 
heard in four programs, two of which 
were conducted by Jean Martinon and 
featured Nikita Magaloff, pianist, and 
Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist. Mr. Ar- 
genta has likewise conducted the or 
chestra in concerts in Vitoria and 
Pamplona, as well as in Lisbon. In 
the Spanish capital the orchestra con- 
tinues its traditional Friday evening 
series with repeat performances at 
popular prices on Sunday mornings. 


New Work To Be Offered 
By Sadler’s Wells 


Lonpon.—The Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let will give the first performance ot 
a new ballet, Veneziana, with chore 
ography by Andree Howard, on April 
9 at Covent Garden. The music for 
the new work is by Donizetti, and the 
costumes and scenery were designed 
by the late Sophie Fedorovitch. Ve- 
neziana is the second work that Miss 
Howard has created for Sadler’s 
Wells, the first being A Mirror for 
Witches. Alicia Markova has joined 
the company as guest artist for the 
summer, making her first appearance 
since 1948 in Giselle on March 16 


Forty Engagements 
On Bolet Schedule 


Pianist Jorge Bolet has a_ busy 
schedule of some forty more recitals 
and orchestral engagements through 
April 27, when he will conclude his 
current American tour in Alexander 
City, Ala. 
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Arnold Newman 


OUGLASTON, Long Island, is a long way 
D from Chillan, Chile, and not in miles alone. 

But the swank suburb of Manhattan and 
the primitive seat of South America’s earthquake 
valley do have one thing in common: Each claims 
Claudio Arrau as its first citizen. 

Strictly speaking, both of these distant and 
disparate municipalities are within their rights— 
they are respectively his adopted home and his 
birthplace. But neither gets to see much of its 
favorite son these days. As one of music’s busiest 
roving ambassadors he spends much of his time 
aloft between concert and recital dates; so much 
so that he forgot all about his fiftieth birthday 
earlier this season and had to be reminded with 
a surprise serenade by the entire Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, with whom he had finished the Tchaikovsky 
B flat minor Piano Concerto a few moments 
before. 

Behind the press agentry and the critical en- 
comiums Claudio Arrau is a personality of many 
sunny facets, and the beginning of his second fifty 
years seemed reasonable grounds to seek him out 
for a profile. Accordingly, when he was engage- 
ment-bound for a couple of days in New York 
last month I made arrangements to spend an after- 
noon in his hilltop house. The following pre- 
interview notes are self-explanatory: 

“Took Port Washington train from Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Half-hour ride. Address 202 Shore 
Road, perched on bluff overlooking Sound. Sign 
warns strangers to beware of the dog. Long, 
wary walk to door; not challenged. Striking in- 
terior, spacious but not ostentatious. Dozens of 
Hispanic and Oriental pieces deployed with skill, 
thick rugs, wonderful view of the water below 
through picture window, soft neutral colors, décors 
generally functional but not severe... .” 

Mr. Arrau had not arrived from the city him- 
self when I presented myself, so I had an oppor- 
tunity to peruse his enormous library. There were 
books by the hundreds, ranging from the floor 
to the ceiling around the walls. The bibliophile’s 
touch was evident; all of the volumes I looked 
at had been read and reread, and they were not 
just on display. The host's literary taste is every 
bit as cultured as his musicality; dozens of Faulk- 
ner novels vied with such divers iconoclasts as 
Henry Miller and Charles Morgan (the last of 
whom, it later turned out, he esteems the highest). 
The psychology shelves were equally catholic; 
Freud adjoined William James and the deviationist 
Wilhelm Reich. No one would have guessed that 
the host is a musician. He might have been an 
anthropologist or a professor of comparative 
literature. 


Collects Glass Paperweights 


My reverie was interrupted by Mrs. Arrau, the 
former Ruth Schneider of Frankfurt, who directed 
me to her husband’s prized collection of paper- 
weights. It was, indeed, an amazing array of 
blown glass artistry, but in talking about it I 
learned something even more amazing of Mrs. 
Arrau herself: It seems that she heard “my 
Claudio” play in Frankfurt in the mid-thirties and 
was so impressed that she made a trip to Berlin 
to persuade him to accept her as a pupil. And she 
was not even a pianist! Was her interest in his 
pedagogical possibilities that pronounced? She 
laughed and her eyes twinkled, but the question 
went unanswered. Anyway, they were married 
in 1937. 

Mr. Arrau, she told me, was much better known 
in Europe than he was here in those years. There 
had been several appearances in America during 
the season of 1922-23—with the Boston Symphony 
under Pierre Monteux and the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock—but somehow he just did 
not catch on, despite a cordial critical reception. 
He was not to return for eighteen years, and in 
the interim he became one of the most popular 
pianists on the Continent. In 1934, for instance, 
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A BUSY FIFTY YEARS 


Claudio Arrau made his debut 


47 years ago—when he was three 


By James Lyons 


he set Berlin on its ear with a series of twelve 
consecutive recitals in which he essayed the entire 
keyboard literature of the elder Bach—some 250 
works. In the same fashion he presented on other 
occasions the complete piano music of Beethoven, 
Weber, Ravel, Chopin, and Schubert. Small won- 
der Europe was impressed. , 

As I was jotting this down Mr. Arrau arrived, 
all apologies, and sank immediately into the near- 
est chair with a big tired smile. “Please ask any- 
thing you like,” he began cordially. I started to 
put a question to him about his early life, to no 
avail—at that moment the entire family bounded 
in to welcome the boss home. I say “bounded” 
advisedly. Carmen, fourteen, and Mario, twelve, 
walked in sedately enough. But the same could 
not be said for Ian, King and Tippy—in that order 
the great Dane, collie and beagle of the household, 
ages unknown. All of them were friendly, but oh 
so demonstrative. Ian was a bigger citizen than 
Mr. Arrau and myself put together. 

In due course the pater familias duties were 
done, and I began to get the story. Right away 
it was incredible. Items: (1) Mr. Arrau made 
his debut at the age of three. (2) His program 
included a Mozart sonata, four Chopin études, and 
Schumann’s Kinderscenen. (3) Up to that time 
he had never taken a lesson in his life!!! 

Details: Claudio Arrau was born on the 6th 
of February, 1903, the younger of two sons of an 
oculist who died when Claudio was only a year 
old. His mother played the piano, but she was not 
a professional, and she certainly did not believe 
in forcing music on her young. In fact, she firmly 
held the opposite view. Her prodigious baby had 
to fence for himself, with results that were not 
untoward in terms of his later career. Instead of 





The Arrau family—Mario, 12; Carmen, 14; the 
pianist; and Mrs. Arrau—gathers on the ter- 
race for a snapshot 


studying his native Spanish, he sat himself at ‘he 
upright and figured out scales. Before he ever 
learned the alphabet he was playing simple pieces 
and by the time his third birthday approached th :re 
was nothing to do but to arrange a recital. It 
took place in the local auditorium, to use the mst 
euphemistic term applicable, in a hot and sle: py 
little town, which you won't find on most m: ps 
but which can be reached, if you are interested, by 
flying several thousand miles south to Santiago de 
Chile and then riding on a dusty train southw: rd 
for another seven hours. ; ; 

Any history of South America will confirm t iat 
one of the most devastating earthquakes of all 
time occurred in the lowlands of Chile that year 
In Chillan alone, 15,000 people were swallowed up 
by the angry earth, including most of Mr. Arrau 
childhood friends and neighbors. His immediate 
family, fortunately, came through all right. ‘The 
problems of survival and rehabilitation put only a 
temporary crimp in the burgeoning career of the 
backwoods prodigy. By this time convinced that 
she ought to do something about her son’s talent, 
his mother took him to the capital and settled 
down to the job of selling the national powers- 
that-be on the notion of subsidizing him. She 
knew it would be a tough job and she was so right 
—before it was over the diminutive Claudio had 
given a private recital for every member of both 
houses of the Chilean legislature! 
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Government Subsidizes Training 


The short of it is that the government ultimately 
was sold, and in 1910 the whole family—mother, 
two boys and a girl—embarked for a projected 
ten-year residence in Germany at federal expense. 
Claudio was seven; in the Santiago waiting period 
he had done some studying with local teachers, but 
he still was musically and otherwise uneducated. 
Since nobody in the group spoke German, either, 
their descent on Berlin must have been a mild 
sensation. 

Mercifully, the name of Mr. Arrau’s first Ger- 
man teacher will not be mentioned. He seems to 
have been a poor choice; in any event he so ar- 
rested his pupil’s progress that the lad was ready 
to go home after a few months. In utter disgust 
Mrs. Arrau tried another teacher, one Paul 
Schramm. Immediately there was an improve- 
ment, but it was not long before Mr. Schramm had 
to confess he could teach Claudio nothing more. 
Fickle fate stepped in just then, and not a minute 
too late, in the person of Martin Krause, who had 
been a pupil of Liszt and was himself one of the 
most eminent pedagogues in Europe. An audition 
was arranged; Krause was enchanted. From that 
day on, Mr. Arrau moved steadily forward. He 
literally spent most of the ensuing six years with 
Krause. There would be three and four lessons 
a day, and then practice in between while Krause 
was elsewhere in his house teaching some other 
pupil. 

When Mr. Arrau was fifteen, his teacher died. 
From then until 1925, a matter of a dozen years, 
he went the path to maturity all by himself. His 
efforts were crowned by success, as the saying 
goes; specifically he was crowned the victor of the 
International Concours for Pianists in Geneva, 
Switzerland, when he was 27. The last two and a 
third decades have been a saga of more hard wor‘ 
and more success, and no let-up in either. Accord- 
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THE world premiere of a new concerto written 
for him by Villa-Lobos will highlight guitarist 
Andres Segovia's forthcoming tour of Europe, 
whence he will go from his current engagements 
in South America. He is scheduled to appear as 
soloist in the work with the Hallé Orchestra under 
Sir John Barbirolli. 
ese 
Dame Myra Hess entered a Chicago hospital 
March 24 for a gall-bladder operation after 
canceling the remainder of her American 
tour. Now making a satisfactory recovery, 
she will sail for England in May to appear 
in a Coronation concert. 
epee 


Impresario Sol Hurok is in Europe to complete 
tour arrangements for several of his artists and to 
conclude agreements for the American appearances 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

. re . 
Ramon Vinay, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 

Paul Schoeffler, all of the Metropolitan, will 

appear in Coronation performances at the 

Covent Garden in London. 

. ¢ . 

After his April 12 appearance on the CBS-TV 
Omnibus show Leopold Stokowski will depart for 
a series of guest conducting assignments in south- 
ern Europe and Scandinavia. His engagements in- 
clude the first performances on the Continent of 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, at the 
Naggio Musicale in Florence. 

. ¢ e 
The Pascal Quartet will range across Eu- 
rope and as far south as Morocco before re- 
turning to the United States next January. 

Before leaving here after their recent 

American appearances they recorded seven 

Mozart works for the Concert Hall Society. 

. f . 

Victoria de los Angeles, Metropolitan soprano, 
is in Europe for appearances with the Paris Opéra, 
Radio Diffusion Francaise, the BBC Symphony, 
and several other opera companies and orchestras 
in the Netherlands and Spain. She will also record 
for HMV, which has scheduled a complete La 
Vida Breve among other operas. Miss De los 
Angeles will return in time to sing in the opening 





Claudio pune 


ing to the press book prepared by his publicity 
agent, he has now mastered a repertory ample 
enough to fill 86 recitals and 65 orchestral appear- 
ances without a single repetition. 

The question of Mr. Arrau’s belated departure 
from Hitler Germany is worth passing consider- 
ation. He did maintain his legal address there 
through the late thirties, true, but in fairness to 
him it should be emphasized that he actually spent 
very little of that decade in Berlin. He was con- 
stantly on the move across Europe, returning to 
Germany only long enough to rest up for the 
next tour. His personal political persuasions are 
unequivocally democratic and he insists that they 
were in his German days, “when that monstrous 
little Hitler was so absurd that some of us made 
the mistake of paying no attention to him and 
simply could not take him seriously until it was 
too late”. At this point Mr. Arrau has no patience 
with those who entertain a tolerant view of Hit- 
lerism; later this season he will know whether 
his beloved Berlin has any patience with his con- 
viction, for he is scheduled to make a reappear- 
ance there after fourteen years. Incidentally, 
there will be no Bach on Mr. Arrau’s Berlin pro- 
grams, despite the acclaim that once greeted his all- 
Bach recitals there. He no longer approves of 
piano transcriptions. 

In fact he no longer approves of most of his 
early way with the classics. He is always work- 
ing over the standard repertory works, trying to 
penetrate deeper into their essence. To this end 
he has contracted with several recording com- 
panies in turn, seeking to approach the enduring 
masterpieces anew. He is proud of his perform- 
ances—notably of Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations 
—for Decca, with which firm he now plans to do 
the complete works of Chopin and all of the 
Mozart piano concertos. 

A modest man, prideful in his professional 
achievements only insofar as he has been able to 
‘ommunicate the beauties of others, Mr. Arrau 
s frankly and unabashedly proud of his family 
and the happiness to which they have attained. 
Only recently was he able to make the circle com- 
plete: A week before I talked with him he had 
flown to Santiago to fetch his mother to Douglas- 
ton. She is there now, a venerable 93, surrounded 
by the realization of a dream she knew could come 
true. Her unfailing devotion made it possible, 
and her son’s dedication made it a reality. 


April 1, 1953 


Personalities in the Vlows 





Elal 
Marina Svetlova, a licensed airplane pilot as well 
as a dancer, checks the controls with Capt. Sam 
Lewis just before she and her company departed 
for a tour of Israel 


night performance of Faust at the Metropolitan 
next fall. 
. e . 

Violinist Isaac Stern played four different 
concertos with three different orchestras in 
March: In Chicago, Pittsburgh and Los 
Angeles he performed the Brahms, the 
Vieuxtemps, the Bach Double and the Bar- 
tok concertos. This summer he will play four 
concertos with four orchestras in one city: 
At the Edinburgh Festival he is scheduled to 
appear with the Philharmonic and Scottish 
National Orchestras, the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Radio Rome and the London Mozart 
Players. 


Soprano Irmgard Seefried of the Vienna Opera 
is completing an extensive swing through Australia 
before coming here for a series of autumn engage- 
ments. 


Violinist Jascha Heifetz flew to Europe 

last month to begin an eleven-week tour that 

will take him from Scandinavia to Israel. 
eee 


The Austrian pianist Friedrich Guida will play 
the 32 sonatas of Beethoven in a series of eight 
recitals this fall at the Vienna Musikverein. Be- 
fore returning here in 1954 he is scheduled to 
repeat the performances in London, Tel Aviv, 
Belgrade, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Sao 
Paulo. 

. cad 7 

Contralto Winifred Heidt will handle two 

leading roles in a July 13 performance of 


While on tour, Jan 
Peerce entertains 
friends in Seattle. 
(Il. to r.) Warner 
Bass, accompanist; 
Gary Cooper; Danny 
Kaye; Oscar, restau- 
rateur; Mr. Peerce 


the new musical, Rip Van Winkle, at the 

St. Louis Municipal Opera. The work was 

written by Edwin MacArthur, now musical 

director of that company, and Morton Da 

Costa, formerly of the New York City 

Center. 

eee 

Conductor Eleazar de Carvalho of the Orques- 
tra Sinfonia Brasileira has mapped an elaborate 
spring season. Highlights include a Bach festival and 
a performance of the Berlioz Requiem on the occa- 
sion of the 150th anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. Artur Rodzinski will be among the guest 
conductors, 

. , . 
Pianist Andor Foldes will leave for South 
Africa in May for a series of engagements 
there, whence he will go to Rhodesia and the 

Belgian Congo and then to Darmstadt for 

six all-Bartok recttals. 
7 Ad . 

Edwin Franko Goldman will be honored in Los 
Angeles May 3 at a ceremony which will launch 
that city’s annual season of municipally-sponsored 
band concerts. 

. e . 
Pianist Lillian Kallir has left to fulfill a 
series of engagements in France and North 

Africa as an exchange artist in the pro- 

gram arranged mutually by the National 

Music League and les Jeunesses Musicales. 
eee 

Violinist Symon Goldberg has returned from a 
seven-week tour of Western Europe and is now 
filling American commitments prior to rejoining 
the staff of the Aspen Festival this summer. 

. se 
Soprano Mary Bothwell wi// sing at the 
Princeton Club of New York on April 15 
under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
British Empire. The recital will benefit the 
Victoria Home for Aged Britishers at 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Hans Busch will prepare Easter performances of 
Parsifal at Indiana University and then go to 
Cohasset to direct the South Shore Music Circus 
through the summer. 

pe 

Inez Bull, coloratura soprano, sang at West 

Point with the United States Military Acad- 

emy Band on March 15. 


Pianist Stell Andersen was soloist in March 
with the Athens Symphony, following a successful 
tour of Austria. 

. fed . 

Conductor Heinz Unger, of the York Con- 

cert Society in Toronto, recently completed 

25 guest appearances in England and Spain 

. hg . 

A thousand patients at the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center heard a program recently 
by Irene Rosenberg, pianist, and Sylvia Rosen- 
berg, violinist. The New York sisters donated 
their services. 
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Thank You For Your 
Audio Letters | 


INCE it is impossible to reply individ- 

ually to each one, we use this means to 

thank the hundreds of individuals, 
schools, libraries and other institutions that 
have taken the time and trouble to write us 
letters about our Records and Audio Depart- 
ment. 

The letters have been thoughtful and in- 
telligent and, we are happy to say, over 
ninety per cent favorable to the department 
as we have conceived it. Virtually everyone, 
whether personally interested in recorded 
music or not, has expressed the opinion that 
the department is an indispensable compon- 
ent of a magazine that seeks to keep abreast 
of the times and keep its readers informed 
about all important fields of activity, of 
which recorded music certainly is one of the 
most significant at this moment. 

A wide variety of suggestions have been 
made as to what the record reviews should 
contain and the point of view that should 
be adopted in them. The most frequent re- 
quest was for reviews of new releases that 
would compare the new product with all pre- 
vious existing versions and arrive at a ver- 
dict as to which is the best buy, artistically 
and mechanically, Admittedly, this would be 
one of the most valuable services a record re- 
view department possibly could perform for 
its readers, but it also happens to be one that 
is utterly impracticable. A complete library 
of the entire recorded literature to date 
would have to be available and many hours 
of playing time would have to be expended 
upon each recording to compare it with all 
others. The best that can be done along this 
line is to compare parallel current releases if 
they appear at approximately the same time. 

This is related to another problem fre- 
quently mentioned, which concerns the truly 
vexing experience of purchasing a given re- 
cording that is only average or actually in- 
ferior only to discover a few weeks later that 
another recording of the same thing has 
been issued subsequently by another manu- 
facturer, with far better artistic qualities or 
better engineering or both. Here again al- 
most nothing can be done to guard the read- 
er against a bad bargain. Record reviewers 
usually do not know more than a month in 
advance what the new releases are going to 
be, and even then it obviously is impossible 
to make any judgment of them until the 
actual disks are in hand for testing. What 
promises to be a fine recording often turns 
out to be shoddy, while something that 
sounds most unlikely in advance notices 
often proves to be a really superior article. 
The only dependable guide in this situation 
is to await the reviews of new releases be- 
fore purchasing and then buy only those that 
our reviewers have determined to be of ac- 
ceptable quality. In this way no really bad 
bargains need be made. 


HE special articles by our audio editor 

and other qualified experts have brought 
mixed reactions. Most readers have ex- 
pressed satisfaction, and many have put to 
profitable use the practical information con- 
tained in them, thereby saving themselves 
both time and money in setting up their own 
audio equipment. Some, however, have 
found the material too technical for their 
perception or simply have not felt suffi- 
ciently interested in high-fidelity reproduc- 
tion of music to study the matter seriously. 
To the latter we can only say that so highly 


technical a subject as electronics in its ap- 
plication to high-fidelity sound and micro- 
groove recording admits of a limited degree 
of simplification. Some phases of its opera- 
tion cannot be discussed without the use of 
technical terminology, just as some phases of 
music cannot be discussed in nontechnical 
language. In a recent series of articles by 
John Urban taking up one by one the in- 
tegral parts of an audio system, we have 
been at pains to explain this terminology and 
to describe in the simplest possible terms the 
functions and the modus oferandi of those 
parts. We welcome inquiries about details of 
those matters that may not have been suffi- 
ciently clear. 

Again we thank our readers for the inter- 
est they have expressed in this new feature, 
and we take this opportunity to assure them 
that we shall continue to keep them informed 
of all new developments in this rapidly 
changing and evolving field and that our 
record reviews will continue to reflect the 
best judgment of our music critics and our 
engineering advisers. 


Metropolitan “Stunt Appeal” 
Boomerangs—and Properly 


POINT near desperation must have 
been reached by the Metropolitan 
Opera management on Saturday after- 

noon, March 21, when it interrupted the 
broadcast performance of Tristan und 
Isolde to make a melodramatic appeal for 
funds. The stunt, which drew boos and cat- 
calls from the audience in the theatre and a 
deluge of irate communications from people 
listening at their radios, began when con- 
ductor Fritz Stiedry suddenly halted the or- 
chestra during the prelude to the second act. 
Dead silence reigned for a few seconds, and 
then the voice of the announcer, Milton 
Cross, came over the loud-speakers : 
“Something has happened!” he said. “The 
orchestra has stopped.” Another moment of 
tense silence intervened and the announcer 
continued: “Just a moment, ladies and 
gentlemen—our conductor, Mr. Stiedry, has 
suddenly laid down his baton. He is sitting 
motionless on his little stool before the con- 
ductor’s desk. I’m trying to find out what 
has happened. Mr. Stiedry seems perfectly 
well and there is no sign of any emergency 
in the opera house. Whatever the trouble is, 
they'll probably fix it in just a moment.” 
Another silence followed, with the perplexed 
audience now sitting on the edge of its seats, 
and then the voice of the announcer returned 
to launch into an appeal for dollar contribu- 
tions to the opera’s $1,500,000 fund drive. 
At this point the audience recognized the 
hoax and reacted with mounting vehemence. 





HIS was the first time in its history that 

the Metropolitan ever has purposely in- 
terrupted a performance, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be the last, at least on such 
a pretext. Rudolf Bing, general manager, 
has indicated that there will be no more such 
stunt appeals if he can help it. In his own 
defense, Mr. Bing is reported to have said, 
“Fund raising is a specialized art in this 
country—an art about which I know very 
little. So when fund-raising experts make a 
suggestion which promises substantial re- 
sults, I find it very difficult to refuse co-op- 
eration.” 

The Metropolitan admittedly is in serious 
difficulties. Only a little over a third of the 
$1,500,000 objective has been realized, and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Use of Indian Music 


To THE EpitTor: 

The first presentation of Indian music to the 
white race was in the form of simple melodies 
with simple harmonization, and it was claimed 
that Indians have a natural sense of “correct har- 
mony”. Then followed the Indian love songs 
that had a wide popularity, and at the same time 
there were a limited number of compositions for 
piano and for orchestra, with a few “Indian 
operas”. In all these forms of composition the 
Indian themes were made to conform to our 
standards of rhythm and harmony. They did not 
convert the white musicians to an appreciation of 
Indian music but a new form of composition has 
arisen which might become a meeting ground for 
musicians of the two races. I refer to modern 
and what is known as ultra-modern composition 
with its freedom of expression. I am reminded 
of a statement made to me by Coleridge Taylor, 
the authority on African Negro music. More than 
fifty years ago he listened with much interest to 
my playing of Indian songs and I expressed a 
wish that he would use Indian themes in compo- 
sition. He replied, “I wish that I might hear you 
play these Indian songs until I became saturated 
with them. Then I would write music that would 
not use those exact notes but would be true 
Indian music.” The opportunity now lies with 
the modern, or ultra-modern, composer who can 
cut loose from the old ideas about the Indian and 
treat his music as abstract music, preferably in 
compositions for orchestra. This would present 
it with the freedom of the old, native life and 
the subtle beauty of nature as the Indians saw it 
before our own race became “civilized”. It would 
be a new form of musical composition but would 
be truly American. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
Red Wing, Minn. 

Miss Densmore, a collaborator of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, extensively recorded Indian 
music early in the century. The recordings are 
now housed in the Library of Congress, and some 
of the material has been made available on LP 
disks.—Enpt1ror. 


No Landowska Bach 
To THE Eprtor: 

I have been a subscriber for many years of 
MusicaL AMeEriIcA. On June 28, I was 92 and 
still very much interested in MusicAL AMERICA. 

The reason I am writing this letter is for infor- 
mation in regard to a book Wanda Landowska 
was to write on the life of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Do you know whether this book was even written, 
if so, where I could obtain a copy? Any informa- 
tion ‘along this line will be greatly appreciated. 


EpwArp RONICKER 

West Milton, Ohio 

Miss Landowska has not — unfortunately, we 

think—written a book on Bach and none is pro- 
jected so far as we know.—Epiror. 


Record Reviews 


To THE Epritor: 

It was with pleasure that we noticed and read 
the Records and Audio Department in the recent 
issues of MusicaAL AMERICA. 

We, along with many of our friends, have 
become greatly interested in this field whose 
recent developments have done much to arouse 
the interest in good music on the part of many 
who would not otherwise have had such interest. 
When reading a review of a recent recording, we 
are particularly interested in technical and musi- 
cal comparisons with older releases of the same 
composition. 

We have in the past found your reviews of re- 
cordings valuable, but the expansion of the de- 
partment to include audio techniques will add much 
to our enjoyment of MusicaL AMERICA. 

B. W. LInpGREN 
Minneapolis 
Information, Please 


To THE Epitor: 

Wanted: name and all other available informa- 
tion about woman who was a noted singer in this 
country and Europe also about fifty to 75 years 
ago. She was the daughter of William Tucker, 
who was born in Monogalia County, W. Va., about 
1800, and her mother was probably Mary, the 
daughter of Jeremiah Gallahue, also of Mono- 
galia Co. 

Dr. E. B. Tucker, Jr. 
349 Cobun Ave., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


April 1, 1953 





In the triumvirate portrayed above are Sergei Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, and Walter Dam- 
rosch, who combined their talents at a Musicians Emergency Aid concert at Madison Square 
Garden in 1933 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


A Serious Matter Then and Now 


At a time when rampant nationalism elsewhere 
assumes forms inimical to art, America’s music 
may be permitted a little of what politicians have 
dubbed the “spread-eagle”. Often we of the United 
States have reproached ourselves because our gov- 
ernment does virtually nothing to further the cause 
of music . . . But we can rejoice in one thing. 
The gentleman from Mississippi and the boy orator 
from Arizona keep their hands off art. There is 
no bungling interference with opera, with concerts 
or with radio for political purposes or to make a 
grandstand play to the constituents back home, 
much less any of those deeper-seated racial and 
nationalistic policies that can play havoc not merely 
with the affairs of individuals but with the range 
and character of the music entering into the daily 
life of the people . With us, no one can de- 
cide for our listeners what they ought to hear and 
what they ought to like to the ee or the 
suppression of natural preferences Ve know 
well enough that there are many on about 
America’s musical life that are not as they should 
be . . . But we have only to look around us to 
see that the evils we have escaped are so much 
greater than those we have invited . . . (Editorial). 


Metropolitan Boomerang 


(Continued from page 14) 

the management may be justified in feeling 
that drastic measures now are indicated. But 
there is some point at which a cultural in- 
stitution of the calibre and eminence of the 
Metropolitan must disdain the huckstering 
techniques of soap commercials and men- 
from-Mars radio thrillers. 

For those people over the country who 
really care whether or not the Metropolitan 
continues to function, a simple statement of 
the facts in regard to its financial condition, 
together with a clear and detailed explana- 
tion of those facts, is all that ever will be 
necessary to enlist their aid. Comparative 
expense sheets showing current production 
costs as against costs in years gone by (as 
shown elsewhere in this issue) speak far 
more eloquently to intelligent people than 
any childish, offensive trickery, such as this 
broadcast, which can only make the whole 
campaign appear facetious and deceptive. 


WE hope this one fiasco will not deter 
the radio audience from responding 
to the legitimate call for help. The need is 
real and the stakes are high. 


Another Dark Age 


News dispatches and personal advices from vari 
ous parts of Germany indicate a general overturn 
is in progress with respect to the direction of opera 
houses and orchestras, so as to bring control of 
these institutions into alignment with Nazi dictator- 
ship. In Dresden, not only has Fritz Busch been 
ousted as musical director and chief conductor of 
the Saxon State Opera, but the intendant, Dr. 
Reucker, has been forced out. Berlin has seen even 
more extensive changes. Carl Ebert has been re- 
moved as intendant of the Municipal Opera at 
Charlottenburg and two of his conductors, Fritz 
Stiedry and Paul Breisach, have been dropped. At 
the State Opera on Unter den Linden jena have 
included the dismissal of two of the directing staff, 
Juergen Fehling and Rudolf Bing. For racial rea- 
sons, Bruno Walter was required to relinquish his 
post as conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts in 
Leipzig and also to give up a concert he was 
scheduled to conduct in Berlin 


False Indications 


BrussELs — An important item of news is 
fraught with far-reaching possibilities and indi- 
cates the probable return of the living orchestra 
to cinema theatres. It is the announcement that 
the orchestra of the Angora Palace (the most 
important cinema house in the city) is shortly 
to return after a long absence and will resume 
regular appearances at all performances . . . Great 
is the. hope of unemployed musicians that better 
times are now really at hand 





On The Front Cover: 


OROTHY MAYNOR, daughter of a Metho- 

dist minister in Norfolk, Va., entered Hamp- 
ton Institute at fourteen to prepare for a career 
in home economics; but Nathaniel Dett, director 
of music there, insisted that she major in music. 
Following her graduation from Hampton Insti- 
tute, the young soprano went to the Westminster 
Choir School, where she remained on a scholarship 
for three years. After another three years of na 
vate study in New York, she was heard by Serg 
Koussevitzky, whose admiration and encourage- 
ment led her to make a Town Hall debut in No- 
vember, 1939. Since then, Miss Maynor has sung 
hundreds of recitals in numerous transcontinental 
tours; she has also filled many engagements as 
orchestral soloist. In 1950, the soprano made her 
European debut, appearing in recitals and with 
orchestras in Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, and France. Last summer she toured 
extensively in Australia. (Photograph by Bruno 
of Hollywood, New York City.) 
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Ezio Pinza, Byron Palmer, and Roberta Peters appear in the final trio from 
Gounod's Faust in the 20th Century-Fox Technicolor film, Tonight We Sing. 
Jan Peerce supplies the singing for Mr. Palmer 


Autobiography of Impresario Sol Hurok 


Brought to Life in 


ONIGHT WE SING, a motion- 

picture adaptation of Sol Hurok’s 
autobiography, Impresario, gives rec- 
ognition to a man who has contrib- 
uted greatly to the cultural life of 
this country at the same time that it 
provides numerous, strikingly per- 
formed music and dance interludes. 

In this cinematic tribute to the suc- 
cess story of the young Russian who 
became one of America’s best-known 
concert managers (engagingly played 
by David Wayne), Hollywood has 
used such performers of our own day 
as Ezio Pinza, Tamara Toumanova, 
and Isaac Stern to portray such emi- 
nent artists of another day as Feodor 
Chaliapin, Anna Pavlova, and Eu- 
gene Ysaye. Full advantage is taken 
of the opportunities to present these 
people in several extended opera, bal- 
let, and concert episodes. Since the 
film is in Technicolor, the opera and 
ballet scenes particularly have a lav- 
ishness and brilliance possible only 
on the screen. 

Two fictional characters — young 
singers promoted by Mr. Hurok in 
the course of the story—contribute 
further to the musical incidents. The 
girl is played by Roberta Peters; the 
boy is acted by Byron Palmer, ‘with 
the voice of Jan Peerce dubbed in 
for the singing sequences with truly 
remarkable correlation with Mr. Pal- 
mer’s lip movements. 

Mr. Pinza, who is shrewdly cast as 
Chaliapin, not only contributes an 
amusing characterization of the tem- 
peramental Russian bass, but also of- 
fers some of the best singing he has 
done in a long time, as Boris Godou- 
noff and Mephistopheles in Gounod’s 
Faust—roles he sang frequently with 
the Metropolitan Opera. Looking and 
acting as charmingly as she has on 
the Metropolitan stage, Miss Peters 
makes a fine screen debut and sings 
brilliantly arias from La Traviata 
and Faust. She is also heard with 
Mr. Peerce, whose beautiful and 
stylistically impeccable vocalism is 
faithfully recorded in duets from 
Madama Butterfly and Faust; and 
the two of them join Mr. Pinza for 
a_ powerful, impressive performance 
of the final trio from Faust. The 
three singers also offer many non- 
operatic songs during the film. 

_ Since the superb qualities of Isaac 
Stern’s artistry have been transferred 
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Technicolor Tribute 





David Wayne plays the role of 
Sol Hurok, and Isaac Stern that 
of Eugene Ysaye, in the film based 
on Mr. Hurok's autobiography 


to the screen with complete fidel- 
ity, there is little new one can say 
in praise of them. What gives special 
fascination to his playing in the film 
are the close-ups of his fingers as 
they move with dazzling speed on 
the strings of the violin. Miss Tou- 
manova, of course, dances delight- 
fully, in works made famous by Pav- 
lova and here re-created by David 
Lichine. —R 


Orchestra Appoints 
Judith Colt as Manager 


BALTIMoRE.—Judith M. Colt has 
been appointed as manager of the Bal- 
timore Symphony to replace John R. 
Woolford, who has resigned. Miss 
Colt has been associated with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra since 1943, 
first as secretary to Harl McDonald, 
manager, then as his assistant and 
office manager. She will be the first 
woman to serve as manager of the 
Baltimore orchestra. 


Three Soloists Heard 
In San Antonio 


San Antonio. — The best attended 
concerts of the current season in 
Municipal Auditorium marked the 
January calendar of the San Antonio 
Symphony, Victor Alessandro, con- 
ductor. On Jan. 3, Haydn’s Horn 
Symphony, Debussy’s Iberia, and 
Borodin’s Polevtzian Dances were the 
pleasing orchestral contribution of the 
evening, and Raya Garbousova was 
the competent soloist in Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Cello Concerto. Arthur Fiedler 
was the guest conductor on Jan. 10 in 
a program of light works. The or- 
chestra was at its polished best in a 
Corelli suite. 

In contrast to the preceding pro- 
gram, which had been compounded of 
musical meringue, the concert of Jan. 
17 featured the thrilling talents of 
Jascha Heifetz, who was heard in a 
concerto by Bruch and in works by 
Saint-Saéns and Ravel. The orchestra 
provided excellent accompaniments 
for the soloist and, in addition, of- 
fered Strauss’s Don Juan. 

On Jan. 24, the orchestra presented 
Armando Guerrera’s Poema_ Sin- 
fonica, dedicated and broadcast to the 
city of Lima. Oscar Levant was solo- 
ist in the popular program. 

Nan Merriman held an attentive 
audience in San Pedro Playhouse 
through a long and comprehensive 
program on Jan. 27. 

Two Texas artists, Eric Sorantin, 
violinist, and Bomar Cramer, pianist, 
collaborated on Jan. 23 in a sonata 
recital sponsored by the Chamber 
Music Society of San Antonio. Their 
seasoned tone and technique, demon- 
strated in works by Brahms, Franck, 
and Greig, was further proof that 
talent need not be imported for all 
concerts. 

One of the most refined of weekly 
musical privileges in San Antonio are 
the Sunday twilight organ recitals in 
Witte Museum by Donald Willing, 
who is dean of the Alamo Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, the 
sponsoring organization. 

—VirGcIntA HARLAN 


Denver Symphony 
Completes Half Season 


Denver. — The Denver Symphony, 
Saul Caston, conductor, finished the 
first half of its twenty-week season at 
City Auditorium with signal success. 
Opening night, Oct. 14, found the 
orchestra in top form after a vaca- 
tion that followed the Red Rocks Mu- 
sic Festival season. Mr. Caston gave 
masterly readings of the Bach-Sto- 
kowski C minor Passacaglia and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
Rozza’s Theme, Variation, and Finale, 
the Satie-Debussy Gymnopédies, and 
Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue from 
Schwanda. 

On Oct. 21, Leonard Rose proved 
his superb musicianship in the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto and Bloch’s Schelomo, 
and on Oct. 28 Jean Casadesus played 
Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E flat, en- 
livening it with new glitter, and the 
Ravel Concerto. An all-orchestral pro- 
gram on Nov. 4 included a superb 
performance of Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony and polished readings of works 
by Bach, Debussy, and Moussorgsky. 

Helen Traubel drew a _ capacity 
audience on Nov. 11, capturing their 
attention with her magnificent artistry 
and warm personality in songs by 
Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, and Wagner. 
Mr. Caston conducted finished inter- 
pretations of Mozart’s Overture to 
The Magic Flute, Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, and orchestral excerpts 
from Wagner operas. On Nov. 18, 
Rudolf Firkusny played Mozart's Pi- 
ano Concerto in B flat and Menotti’s 
Concerto in F with dazzling technique 
and unfailing musicianship. George 
London was heard on Nov. 25 in arias 
from Die Meistersinger and Boris 
Godounoff, singing with glowing 
smoothness of tone. 


The program of Dec. 2 featured 
the premiere of Cecil Effinger’s Sym- 
phony for Chorus and Orchestra, 
based on Thomas Hornsby Ferrill’s 
Words for Time. One of Effinger’s 
best compositions, it caught the imag- 
ery and motion of the poem in its 
fresh and vivid writing. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado chorus sang the 
difficult vocal part with fine intona- 
tion and spirit. Byron Darnell, first 
violist, was the soloist in Berlioz’ 
Harold in Italy, and Edwin Lenichek, 
first trumpet, exhibited his skill in a 
Clarke-Wood trumpet voluntary. 

Brahms’s Double Concerto was per- 
formed on Dec. 9 by concertmaster 
Walter Eisenberg and first cellist 
Fred Hoeppner with intensity and 
sensitivity. Mr. Caston brought 
Tchaikovsky’s Third, or Polish, Sym- 
phony to life in persuasive fashion, 
and Dale Sandifur’s First Suite for 
Orchestra provided an exciting con- 
clusion to the program. On Dec. 16, 
the Lillian Cushing Dancers gave a 
lively program of ballets from Central 
City operas, for which Miss Cushiny 
has been choreographer for some 
years. Mr. Caston’s all-orchestral pre 
gram on Jan. 8 featured Beethoven’ 
Eroica Symphony and Prokofieff’ 
Classical Symphony. 

On Jan. 13, Vronsky and Babin 
were heard in a restrained but poeti: 
performance of Bach’s Concerto in C 
major and in a scintillating accoun 
of the Lopatnikoff Concerto. A firs 
performance of Dale Dykins’ Sym- 
phonic Suite showed him to be : 
serious and talented young composer 
Jascha Heifetz was the soloist on Jan 
20, in the Sibelius Violin Concertc 
Glinka’s Overture to Russlan an 
Ludmilla preceded Tchaikovsky’ 
Pathétique Symphony, which Mr 
Caston conducted with elegance an 
drama. 


Salute to Manila 


The Jan. 27 concert was a Salute tc 
Manila under the auspices of the 
Voice of America. A representative 
program included the Bach-Caston 
Little Fugue in G minor and Bee 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. A brief 
ceremony of greetings from Denver 
took place during the intermission, 
which was followed by performances 
of Norman Dello Joio’s Epigraph, 
Samuel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
and Ravel’s Second Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite. 

Concerts for young people, eight in 
all, have attracted capacity audiences, 
and the four Sunday family concerts, 
inaugurated in Denver, have been 
highly successful. 

Boris Goldovsky was presented in 
one of his inimitable lecture-recitals 
by the Denver Symphony Guild at 
Phipps Auditorium on Feb. 18. 

The University of Denver String 
Quartet-in-residence, organized two 
years ago by members of the Denver 
Symphony, has given two series of 
concerts in the Civic Center Assembly 
Room of the university. 

The Arthur M. Oberfelder Concert 
Series at City Auditorium opened on 
Oct. 9 with a recital by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini. Other satisfying events in 
this series have been the appearances 
of Risé Stevens, Oct. 23; Phil Spi- 
talny and his Hour of Charm, Nov. 
20; Frank Guarrera, Dec. 1; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 10; Fred Waring’s 
Festival of Song, Jan. 30; James 
Melton, Feb. 6; and the Vienna Choir 
Boys, in their first local appearance, 
on Feb. 1 

—Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Portland Orchestra 
Elects New Officers 


PorTLAND, OreE.—New officers 
elected to the Portland Symphony 
Society in a meeting held in January 
were Mrs. Ralph D. Moores, president, 
and Mrs. Marshall Snyder, secretary. 
Frederic F. Janney and Theodore 
Arenz were re-elected as vice-pre- 
sidents, and Thomas F. Frewen re- 
mains treasurer of the organization. 

—Susie AusreY SMITH 
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(Continued from page 8) 
dionysiac work by a twentieth-century 
master, Mr. Cantelli turned with equal 
authority to a dionysiac masterpiece 
of the early nineteenth. —R. S. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 8, 
Guido Cantelli repeated Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra. The Overture 
to Verdi’s La Forza del Destino com- 
pleted the program. It is not a very 
well organized work, but the young 
Italian conductor made it really sound 
and carried it forward with exciting 
momentum. —A. B 


NBC Symphony 
In All-Wagner Program 


\rturo Toscanini assembled an all- 
Wagner program for the March 7 
broadcast concert of the NBC Sym- 
phony; the Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin, the Siegfried Idyll, the 
Funeral March from Gotterdam- 
merung, the Prelude and Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde, and the Ride 
of the Valkyries from Die Walkire. 
Fer the most part the orchestra re- 
sponded magnificently to Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s intense performance, although 
the brasses inevitably were less than 
Pe fect at moments in their exception- 

- demanding assignment. There was 
a prevailing richness of string tone 
in the Liebestod that there was not 
otierwise, but the over-all sound 
th:oughout was stunning. —J. L. 


M.istein Soloist With 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


*hiladelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Nathan Milstein, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 10: 


Symphony No. . Sibelius 
The Wonderful One: Hoss Sh ay Brand 
(First New York performance) 
Vi GEIIOD oicesivcecccs Beethoven 


Mr. Ormandy’s performance of the 
Sibelius symphony had all the fervor 
and the ardor of the zealot behind it, 
and in the climactic moments it 
reached a fever pitch of intensity. 
If, for this listener, he failed to bring 
this moribund work to life, he at 
least succeeded in giving it a sort of 
phosphorescent glow. 

Mr. Brand’s orchestral evocation of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay is a rol- 
licking and frolicsome ten minutes 
of good wholesome musical fun that 
belies its somewhat formidable twelve- 
tone harmonic craftsmanship. It is an 
excellent display piece for the modern 
orchestra, utilizing every imaginable 
orchestral effect, legitimate and other- 
wise. One hears the cloppity-clop of 
horses hooves on cobblestones, the 
creaking of wheels coming to a halt 
and many other sounds, all expertly 
and cleverly interwoven with the mu- 
sical texture. Mr. Ormandy and the 
Philadelphians naturally did well by 
the score. 

Mr. Milstein’s performance of the 
Beethoven concerto was polished to a 
satin-smooth and mirror-like finish 
that was as unruffled as the surface 
of a lake on a windless day and just 
as perceptive of hidden depths. Mr. 
ene gave him a suave orchestral 
background. The Beethoven _ that 
emerged, while felicitous, was hardly 
distinctive. en eS a 


Bostonians in Fifth Concert 
Under Munch 

Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 11: 


Overture to Manfred, Op. 115...... 


601606604046 066000.000.06 Schumann 
Symphony No. 4..... reer Beethoven 
Deux Images tbbhbhtvnsedusel Bartok 


Prelude a |’Apres-midi d’un Faune. 


Sethe db neste esohabetene dan Debussy 
Excerpts from Act III, Die Meister- 
EEE ET, Sere Vagner 


On paper this program might ap- 
ear to be a heterogeneous hodge- 
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Nathan Milstein 


podge designed to hold the restless 
listener. Actually, it proved to be a 
well-integrated program of logical 
progressions, in which Schumann’s 
Manfred—a far more profound sym- 
phonic work than it sometimes is 
credited with being — provided a 
smooth introduction to Beethoven’s 
Fourth, and the two Bartok pieces 
made a peculiarly satisfying introduc- 
tion to Debussy’s Prelude. The first 
of the Deux Images, En pleine fleur, 
makes use of Debussy’s whole-tone 
technique in its most obvious form 
with a directness and simplicity bor- 
dering on naivete. The second is a 
country dance utilizing Hungarian 
folk material to good effect. 

The Meistersinger excerpts included 
the introduction to the third act, the 
dance of the apprentices and the 
march of the mastersingers. For this, 
as for the familiar Beethoven and 
Debussy scores, Mr. Munch and the 
Bostonians provided a sumptuous 
tonal investiture and interpretations 
that were respectful if not exciting 
to any memorable degree. »£ 


Cantelli Introduces 
Symphony Attributed to Mozart 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Claudio 
Arrau, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 
12: 


Symphony, C major 
(First American performance) 


Piano Concerto, G major. ...Beethoven 


Le Martyre de St. Sébastien, 
BOCTHO ccc ccccensvcseces Debussy 
Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2...Ravel 


A symphony in C major, edited by 
Nino Negrotti and ascribed to Mo- 
zart, received its first performances 
in America in this concert. It was 
found in manuscript at the Pia Musi- 
cal Institution of Cremona during the 
war. Guido Cantelli, who conducted 
the premiere, thinks the symphony 
was written in January, 1770, when 
Mozart was barely fourteen, and that 
it “has all of the formal and esthetic 
characteristics” of Mozart’s youthful 
period. However, according to Her- 
bert F. Peyser’s program notes, “a 
note in the appendix of Dr. Bernhard 
Paumgartner’s Mozart casts doubt on 
the authenticity of authorship”. Mo- 
zart or not, this C major symphony i is 
a conventional and not exceptionally 
engaging, though not disaffecting, 
composition. The conductor per- 
formed it with the ardor and. grace 
of one who believed in it. 

New to the orchestra’s repertoire 
were three of the four excerpts from 
Debussy’s Le Martyre de St. Sébas- 
tien—Danse Extatique et Finale, La 
Passion, and Le Bon Pasteur. Like 
the fourth excerpt, La Cour de Lys, 
these were delivered with luminously 
colored and eloquent simplicity. 

Claudio Arrau, soloist for the occa- 
sion, dispatched his part of the Bee- 
thoven Fourth Concerto with consid- 
erable aplomb, although a more lyrical 
approach would have been welcome on 
occasion. Mr. Cantelli accompanied 
the pianist most sympathetically, but 
the peak of the evening was the tre- 
mendously tumultuous performance of 
the Ravel suite, whose climactic fire 
and force burst out all the more ef- 
fectively for the pages of quivering 


but restrained sensuousness that pre- 
ceded. 
—A. B. 


The orchestra’s program on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 15, was un- 
changed from the previous Thursday 
concert except that Mr. Arrau, who 
was again soloist, substituted Liszt’s 
Concerto No. 2 in A minor for the 
Beethoven work. He played with his 
accustomed facility and sophistication, 

~ = 


Boston Symphony 
Completes Series 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 14, 
>. ° 


Ac lagio and Fugue for Strings, 
546 . Mozart 
. Martinu 


Sy mphony eS 


Symphony, B minor (U nfinished) 
EEE A ere Schubert 
ee NE nt Ae caabckeenes . -Ravel 


Charles Munch was in an ebullient 
mood at this final concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s current New York 
series. Bohuslav Martinu’s Symphony 
No. 1, composed in 1941 and dedicated 
to the memory of Mme. Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky, was first performed in 1942 
by the Boston Symphony. It is a 
work of tremendous energy, sonorous 
brilliance and rhythmic vitality. Mar- 
tinu’s sheer capacity for orchestral 
writing is obvious throughout, yet 
somehow this symphony seems diffuse 
and emotionally forced. In his later 
symphonies, notably the Fifth, Mar- 
tinu has written more containedly and 
convincingly. But this Symphony 
No. 1 is stunningly effective, and Mr. 
Munch conducted it to the hilt. Per- 
haps it is wrong to quarrel with Mar- 
tinu for writing so extrovertly, for he 
has spared us any false heroics. 

The contrapuntal miracles of the 
Mozart fugue, originally composed 
tor two pianos, were carefully empha- 
sized, even though the string attacks 
were shatteringly rough. Mr. Munch 
took the Adagio at a majestic pace 
and sustained it unflaggingly. 

—R. S. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Schubert Fifth for First Time 


It is a rare day when a conductor 
of such eminence as Arturo Tosca- 
nini, who has been at the top of his 
profession for 67 years, vouchsafes 
us a standard repertory work for the 
first time. Mr. Toscanini did this 
March 14 with the Symphony No. 5 
in B flat by Schubert, which he in- 
cluded in his weekly broadcast con- 
cert with the NBC Symphony. His 
reading was in strict keeping with the 
letter of the score, but it certainly 
was altogether at variance with tra- 
dition. The opening Allegro usually 
is unfolded at a much more leisurely 
pace, but it had an amazing vibrancy 
under Mr. Toscanini, even if it was 
wanting in its familiar graces. And 
the Andante he presented with literal 
attention to its con moto indication; 
it moved along faster than I had ever 
heard it before. Withal, the perform- 
ance was a delight as a tour de force, 
although one does not ordinarily think 
of this charming little essay as a ve- 
hicle for orchestral virtuosity. The 
remainder of the program was given 
over to Respighi’s Pines of Rome and 
The Moldau by Smetana. The elec- 
tronic age abetted the former; trum- 
peter Harry Glantz was cued via tele- 
vision for his offstage solo. It should 
be mentioned that the first blessing of 
spring was the wondrous sheen it lent 
to the NBC strings. Their tone was 
pure silver. —jJ.L 


Creston's Choric Dances 
Conducted By Cantelli 


For his March 14 New York Phil- 
harmonic- Symphony concert Guido 
Cantelli shuffled his week’s programs 
and conducted the Symphony in C 
major alleged to be by Mozart, Cres- 
ton’s Two Choric Dances, Verdi's 
Overture to La Forza del Destino, 
excerpts from Debussy’s Le Martyre 


de St. Sébastien, and the Ravel Daph- 
nis et Chloé Suite No. 2. Mr. Can- 
telli conducted the entire program with 
his familiar virtuosity, reserving his 
most enthusiastic attentions for the 
splendid short pieces of Creston. They 
added just the proper spice to the 
evening, which looked a little too as- 
sorted on paper but turned out to be 
excellently Lalanced and rewarding. 


Cantelli Offers 
Work by Ghedini 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Carnegie 


Hall, March 19 and 22: 
A Musical Joke, K. 522 . -Mozart 
Concerto of the Albatross. . Ghedini 
A Faust Overture; Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey; Overture to Rienzi. . Wagner 


The novelty in this concert was 
Giorgio Federico Ghedini’s Concerto 
of the Albatross (after Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick), one of the most 
mercilessly boring works that the 
Philharmonic-Symphony has offered 
us in many a moon. Mr. Cantelli in- 
troduced it to American listeners on 
Jan. 8, 1951, at an NBC Symphony 
broadcast. 3ut this was its first 


purely concert performance in New 
York. The Concerto of the Alba- 
tross is written for orchestra, three 
soloists, and narrator. Adolph Ander- 


son was the narrator in this per- 


formance; and the solo parts were 
played by John Corigliano, violinist; 
Laszlo Varga, cellist; and Leonid 


Hambro, pianist. The work is in five 
parts, of which the last embraces pas- 
sages from Moby Dick, recited by the 
narrator. 

Melville’s prose, though a bit in- 
flated for modern tastes, has a cer- 
tain grandiloquence. But Ghedini's 
music is thematically weak, harmoni- 
cally pallid, and contrapunté ally feeble 
ven his storm music is a tempest 
in a teacup. The composer has said 
that “in the antiphony of the three 
soloists the listener is transported 
from human loneliness to the fields of 
the Beyond”. Not this listener. My 
only reaction to the interminable 


maundering of the solo parts was an 
intense desire to be transported to any 


(Continued on page 31) 





Cosmo Silec 


Dorothy Hill (standing) 
and Vera Franceschi 


Brooklyn Girl Wins 
Composition Award 


Dorothy Hill, fifteen-year-old 
Brooklyn schoolgirl, was awarded 
first prize in the fifth annual com- 
position contest sponsored by _ the 
Young People’s Concerts Committee 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony for her piano solo called 
Obsession. It was played by Vera 
Franceschi on March 21 in Carnegie 
Hall in the final Philharmonic Young 
People’s concert of the season 

The concert also marked the final 
appearance of Igor Buketoff as musi- 
cal director of the series. Following 
his recent resignation, Wilfred Pelle- 
tier was appointed to conduct the 
1953-54 season. 














Recitals in Now York 
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major French Suite, Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques, a C ‘hopin group, 
some Debussy preludes and Debussy s 
Toccata. Clarity of outline, sensuous 
beauty of tone, and a sparkling effer- 
vescence marked all his playing. He 
achieved his effects, too, with an 
economy of means and in so unosten- 
tatious a manner that to watch him 
was as much of a joy as to listen to 
him. 

Each movement of the Bach suite 
was as polished as a gem. Within his 
small dynamic scale he achieved an 
illusion of tremendous power in a 
masterly performance of the Chopin 
Octave Etude which followed the 
deftly spun F minor Etude from Op. 
25. Noteworthy, too, was the lyricism 
of the F major Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 
1, and the rhythmic freedom of his 
playing of the G sharp minor Ma- 
zurka from Op. 50. In his musicianly 
unfolding of the Schumann Sym- 
phonic Etudes, he gave each of the 
two melodic lines in the right hand 
of the eleventh etude its own colora- 
tion, dynam‘c gradation, and phrasing, 
yet he synchronized them perfectly. 
Equally effective was his Debussy — 
exquisitely colored, and delivered with 
a rhythmic punch that made them 
the most exciting of the afternoon’s 
performances. 


—R. K. 


New York Trio 
Carl Fischer Hall, March 8 


In the second of a pair of concerts 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Doctor’s Orchestra, the New 
York Trio performed Mozart’s Trio 
in C major, K. 548; Beethoven’s Trio 
in D major, Op. 70, No. 1; and Men- 
delssohn’s Trio in C minor, Op. 66. 
The members of the ensemble are 
Fritz Jahoda, pianist; Rachmael 
Weinstock, violinist; and Otto Deri, 
cellist. 


—N. P. 


Richard Loo, Baritone 
Carnegie Recital Hall, 
March 8 (Debut) 


Richard Loo, now a member of the 
Broadway company of South Pacific, 
made his first concert appearance in 
New York with an admirably planned 
program that offered songs by Pur- 
cell, Handel, Duparc, Hahn, Poulenc, 
Schubert, Wolf, and an American 
group that included the first perform- 
ances of Frederic Hart’s Grass and 
Robert Kurka’s From the Dark 
Tower, as well as songs by Howard 
Swanson, Charles Naginski, and his 
accompanist, Sergius Kagen. Among 
the attributes of Mr. Loo’s perform- 
ance were intelligent phrasing, clear 
diction, and a well-supported tone. His 
voice was a pleasing one and, after the 
opening group had afforded a suit- 
able warm-up, gained in color and 
flexibility. The final set of American 
songs seemed particularly suited to his 
interpretative style, although what had 
preceded was acceptably handled. 

—C. B. 
Music for 1953 
YMHA Auditorium, March 9 

Pergolesi’s Flaminio, written in 
1735, a year before the composer's 
death, was presented in what was an- 
nounced as its first performance by 
Music for 1953, a Society of Young 
Artists for the Performance of Un- 
usual Music. The group made its bow 
last month with a performance of 
Lully’s Armide in the same audito- 
rium. 

Spoken dialogue in this concert ver- 
sion was replaced by a narrative role 
taken by Hubert Doris. Dramatic 
roles were taken by Robert Price, as 
the rejected lover Ferdinando; John 
Reardon, as the servant Bastiano; 
Margaret Broderson, as  Giustina; 
Virginia Davis, as Agata; and Anne 


Weeks, as Checca. The singers were 
accompanied by a small orchestra 
under the direction of Bernard Basecu. 

—N. P. 


Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, March 9 


The fourth and final concert of the 
Musicians’ Guild’s 1952-53 season was 
distinguished by uniformly ingrati- 
ating performances of two familiar 
works—Beethoven’s Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano in C minor, Op. 30, No. 
2, and Brahms’s Quintet for Two 
Violins, Two Violas, and Cello; a less 
well-known contemporary work, Pri- 
aulx Rainier’s String Quartet (1947) ; 
and Lillian Fuchs’s new Sonata for 
Unaccompanied Viola. 

William Kapell, who had _ been 
scheduled to appear with Joseph Fuchs 
in the Beethoven sonata, was ill, and 
his place was taken by Artur Balsam, 
whose superb collaboration with the 
violinist led to a soaring and eloquent 
recreation of the beautiful score. 

The Kroll Quartet enjoyed one of 
the most grateful assignments imag- 
inable when it played Miss Rainier’s 
exquisite String Quartet. The work 
has been heard here before as the 
score for a contemporary dance work, 
but it has not yet become familiar in 
concert programs. The composer, who 
is a native of South Africa, has 
created a work full of pliable, inter- 
esting themes that are adroitly work- 
ed into a musical texture neither too 
dense nor loose. The idiom is con- 
temporary, but not harsh, and the 
work is at once atmospheric and logi- 
cal. 

Miss Fuchs’s Sonata is an unpre- 
tentious essay that exploits the rich 
tones of the viola in unadventurous 
harmonic patterns. The chances are, 
however, that its thematic ideas may 
not justify its division and extension 
into three movements. The composer 
played it persuasively. 

Miss Fuchs then joined the Kroll 
Quartet to end the concert, and the 
Musicians’ Guild season, with an ap- 
posite account of the Brahms quintet. 


Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
March 10 


The first of a series of three con- 
certs at Central Church entitled Even- 
ings of Music offered the Edouard 
Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra in a 
program that included Geminiani’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 12, Ippolitoff- 





Ivanoff’s Lento- Humoresca, Op. 13 
(arranged for string orchestra by Mr. 
Nies-Berger), and a Prelude and 
Fugue for Organ and String Orches- 
tra by John Haussermann. The solo 
violin part in the Concerto Grosso 
was played by John Corigliano, and 
Hugh Giles was the organist in this 
and the Haussermann works. The 
program was completed with works 
by Monteclair, Purcell, Bach, Sibelius, 
Fauré, and Delius. 


—N. P. 


Gold and Fizdale, Duo-Pianists 
Museum of Modern Art, March 11 


Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale 
proved that two-piano teams can build 
programs rich in substance and va- 
riety without resorting to transcrip- 
tions and without going beyond the 


Gold and Fizdale 


limits of the twentieth century when 
they assembled a delectable list of 
works for this concert sponsored by 
the Junior Council of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Stravinsky’s Concerto per duo Pi- 
anoforti Soli, which dates from 1935, 
is 2 work without peer in its field, and 
Messrs. Gold and Fizdale gave it a 
royal performance that could scarcely 
be surpassed for precision, clarity, and 
balance. Hindemith’s Sonata (1938) 
for one piano, four hands, another ex- 
cellent work, brought still more sub- 
stance to the program and was dis- 
torted in no way by being played on 
two instruments. 

The inclusion of Debussy’s Six 
Epigraphes antiques, also intended for 
one instrument, introduced music of a 
more atmospheric and evanescent na- 
ture than any of the other works per- 
formed. The program opened with 
Satie’s witty En Habit de Cheval 
(1911) and closed with the first New 
York performance of Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Souvenirs (1952). The latter 
score, which is supposed to appear in 
an orchestral version soon as_ the 
music for a ballet by Jerome Robbins, 
is at once a nostalgic and satirical 
evocation of once-popular social 
dances—Schottisch, -One-Step, Galop, 
etc. The music is lightweight, but it 
is also clever, and it will doubtlessly 


BARITONE 
WINS 
CONCERT 
AWARD 


Impact 


Calvin Marsh, baritone, is notified of his selection as winner of the American 
Theatre bm | s 1953 Concert Award, under which he will make a Town Hall debut 
4 


on May 17 


to r.) Winifred Cecil, Mrs. Martin Beck, Lina Abarbanell, Mr. Marsh, 


Frances Greer, S. L. M. Barlow, and Emanuel Balaban 





win immediate favor with a wide 
public. The artists played it, as they 
dul all the compositions, with skill, 
taste, and understanding. _ 


Concert Choir 
Town Hall, March 12 


Margaret Hillis had prepared a de- 
lectable program for this concert, of. 
which the most memorable work was 
Giacomo Carissimi’s oratorio Jephtha, 
for soprano, tenor, bass, and chorus; 
This composition is praised in all the 
histories of music, but opportunities 
to hear it are lamentably few. It is 
a masterpiece of dramatic and re- 
ligious music, noble in conception, 
profuse in expressive melody, and 
typically baroque in its form and 
style. Each of the solo roles is a 
unified dramatic conception: Jephtha’s 
daughter ; Jephtha; and the Narrator, 
or Historicus, as he is called. The 
oratorio as a whole has classic sim- 
plicity and integration, yet the range 
of emotional expression is enormous. 
Ironically, the Latin text of this work 
was more clearly enunciated than any 
other of the texts of the evening. The 
soloists, Laurel Hurley, Grant Wil- 
liams, and Roy Lazarus, sang expres- 
sively, although only Miss Hurley 
achieved a very agreeable tone. 

Ned Rorem’s From An Unknown 
Past, settings for a cappella chorus 
of seven anonymous sixteenth-century 
lyrics, is one of the ablest pieces by 
him that I have heard. The voice 
writing is skillful; the harmonic tex- 
ture is rich, if not notably original ; 
and the mood of each poem is sensi- 
tively reflected. The chorus per 
formed these works with great dali - 
cacy and charm. 

The concert opened with a foggy 
performance of Bach’s Lobet den 
Herrn, alle Heiden, in which Miss 
Hillis’ beat was far too plodding and 
metronomic. Brahms’s Five Part- 
Songs, Op. 104, were sung with beau- 
tiful tone, but scarcely a word of 
the German text was distinguishable. 
Three pieces by Claude Le Jeune and 
Josquin des Prés made a delightful 
final group. 

—R. S. 


John De Merchant, Baritone 
Town Hall, March 14, 5:30 (Debut) 
In his first New York recital John 
De Merchant, baritone soloist at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
distinguished himself in an unusual 
yet weil-integrated program that in- 
cluded Pergolesi’s Salve Regina, 
Ernest Bloch’s Psalm XXII, Joseph 
Marx’s Gebet, Bungert’s Der Sand- 
trager, Fauré’s L’ Horizon Chimérique 
two songs from Malipiero’s Quattro 
Canzoni, Prokofieff’s The Wizard, 
and an excerpt from Falla’s Maste1 
Peter’s Puppet Show. Songs by Virgil 
Thomson, Paul Bowles, Max Helf- 
man, Horsman, Warlock, and Bach 
filled the rest of the program. With 
never a lapse in tasteful and intelli- 
gent musicianship, Mr. De Merchant 
made his way through this diverse 
fare with consistent richness and clar- 
ity of tone. A wide dynamic range, 
which did not however favor pianis- 
simo passages, and the ability to sus- 
tain the sweep of a long melodic 
phrase contributed most to the highly 
expressive and dramatic qué ilities of 
his performance. 


Gwendolyn Geddes, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 14 (Debut) 


Gwendolyn Geddes, young Canadian 
soprano, was heard in songs by Moz- 
art, Brahms, Wolf, Debussy, and Eng- 
lish and American groups in her first 
New York recital and rendered a fine 
account of her ability as a singer and 
training as a musician. That she pos- 
sessed a remarkably even scale was 
evident in an excerpt from Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas (When I am laid 
in earth), which was among the open- 
ing pieces in the program. Through- 
out the evening her voice remained 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Igor Stravinsky conducts his Pastorale for Violin and Wind Quartet for 
Columbia Records, with Joseph Szigeti, 
Robert McGinnis, Bert Gassman, and Sol Schoenbach 


By JOHN URBAN 


66 UST listen to that record,” said 
one, “you can hear the breath 
in the flute and the bow on the 

strings.” 

“Sure, I can hear it, but who said 
I want to?” came the reply. “It 
doesn’t sound like that in Town Hall, 
so why should it on a record? As for 
that opera recording, it’s even worse. 
The singers are-im the same room 
with you, all right, but who wants a 
tenor bellowing from fifteen feet 
away? It’s not what you hear at the 
Metropolitan, and it’s not natural. 
This is simply an artificial manipu- 
lation of the sound by a group of 
technicians who make a cult of tech- 
nical virtuosity. The engineers should 
quit fiddling with the music they re- 
cord and let it sound the way it 
should.” 

And on it goes. How should re- 
corded music sound? 

The use of better microphones, 
magnetic tape, the development of re- 
fined cutting and pressing techniques, 
the substitution of vinylite for shellac, 
and the use of high-fidelity playback 
equipment—all have made _ possible 
extraordinary refinement of texture 
and liveness of recorded sound. Are 
the engineers becoming absorbed in 
technical practice, forgetting that the 
music is primary? Is the way we are 
to hear music coming to be dictated 
by a cabal of slide-rule virtuosos who 
know music best as it shows up on 
their dials and responds to their con- 
trols? 

This discussion is not concerned 
with the dedicated little group of 
high-fidelity fiends who listen only to 
frequencies and never to notes and 
whose records are chosen for their 
technical, not their musical, qualities. 
Such people—and they are often fine 
loyal citizens—could as well be build- 
ing ship models or collecting stamps. 
We will leave them to their pleasures 
and turn to the basic question of re- 
corded vs. concert-hall music. 

At once we must say that these two 
are not the same, physically or psy- 
chologically. A living room is not 
the same as a concert hall, and the 
act of putting a record on a phono- 
graph is vastly different from join- 
ing a thousand others at a set time 
to hear a group of assembled mu- 
sicians. The sound comes from a 
hox, not from a stage, and is scaled 
down in size to correspond to the 
space. With our ears we support the 
illusion of the conditions and dimen- 
sions of the original sound. 

There is, then, a fundamental dif- 
ference in the two listening experi- 
ences. But how much of a difference 
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Should the effort not. be 


same hind of sound, 
> ‘ean the same proportion, bal- 
ance and sense of disté ance? 


assumption that concert conditions de- 
fine the ideal conditions for hearing 
ic. Even at best, this is not neces- 
During the performance 


establish a balance 
hapeaed the single instrument and the 
orchestra, psychologically bringing the 
violin into the foreground and hold- 
ing the mass of the orchestra in 
A microphone does not 


cording made from a good seat in any 
concert pos would sound poor indeed. 


separate micro- 


Concert Hall Compromise 


the result of recording as 
and from where the concert-going 

is i iably an obscuring of 
the outlines of the music and the sub- 


somewhat amorphous mass, in which 


: For a concert hall is a 
compromise designed to permit a max- 


ablv good hearing. 
a Prince Esterhazy we could demand 
permitted only to the microphone. 


> multiplied in the 
case of dauher music, 
tended to be performed and heme by 
few in acoustical intimacy 


Practically nothing is more absorbent, 
acoustically speaking, than people, and 
by the time the sound from a string 
quartet reaches your ears it has been 
stripped of much of its texture. 
the listener’s ears restore it in 
part, but the microphone 

To be sure, recording involves com- 
i also, but these are a differ- 
y, and should not be com- 
pounded by adding those of the con- 
which would amount to an 
abrogation of the privileged position 
of the microphone. 

That privileged position is ~ one 


where the music 
with clarity and balance, where there 
is no interference by 
culiar resonances 
where a minimum 
sound will be picked up. 


Your Parlor Isn't 





A Concert Hall 


of an orchestra, this is often over 
the musicians; for single instruments 
or small groups, it is usually a mat- 
ter of much trial and error. 

The recording quality called “pres- 
ence”, the aural illusion of eka in 
the same room with the performers, is 
to a large extent a matter of the 
balance of the high to the middle and 
low frequencies. The upper frequen- 
cies dissipate much more rapidly with 
distance, and are absorbed by the sur- 
roundings more easily. The effect of 
presence is then, obviously, achieved 
by placing the microphone close to the 
source of sound (plus, of course, good 
record quality and high-fidelity play- 
back equipment). The harpsichord 
portions of Bach’s Clavier Ubung, 
recorded by Ralph Kirkpatrick, pro- 
vide a fine example of such presence, 
especially since a harpsichord is best 
heard in one’s own living room, or 
one chosen by Mr. Kirkpatrick, rather 
than in an auditorium. 

As concertgoers, we are not as 
accustomed to presence in other musi- 
cal forms; at the opera, for instance, 
hearers are by necessity remote from 
the stage. But should the microphone 
therefore be banished to an equivalent 
remoteness ? a to the superb ver- 
sion of Cosi Fan Tutte by Columbia 
before deciding. In a recording such 
as this, voices and orchestra are sepa- 
rately picked up by independent micro- 
phones, then “mixed” on to the tape 
The result, in presence of the voices 
and pe rspective of the orchestral 
sound, is far better adapted to the 
use of the phonograph than would be 
an attempt to reproduce the effect 
heard in the Metropolitan. 

However, the use of more than one 
microphone to solve problems of bal- 
ance has an obvious lure to the engi- 
neer and can lead to a kind of addic- 
tion. He cannot hear the oboe, so up 
goes another microphone, and soon 
a forest of mechanical ears on stalks 
has sprung up in the midst of the 
orchestra. This puts the instrumental 
balance completely at the mercy of a 
specialist “riding gain” on a mixing 
panel and often ends up as badly as 
you might think, , 

The antithesis of the proliferation 
technique, the purism of the single 
microphone, usually suspended above 
the orchestra, has given us some of 
the finest recorded performances on 
disks. Most often one finds one main 
microphone being used, with perhaps 
a few subsidiary, or “accent” mikes, 
to assist in ¢ getting a balance. Micro- 
phone technique is sometimes clasified 
information, and there is one story of 
an engineer who set up more than he 
used in order to guard his special 
secrets. 

Determining the acoustical condi- 
tions of a recording presents a dou- 
ble problem, since the same sound 
occurs twice, once in the studio and 
the second time in a home. This 
second condition, which we might call 
playback acoustics, has to do with 


speaker location, size and shape ot 
the room, and the acoustical qualities 
of the furnishings. These things 
make a difference, and a considerable 
one. We won’t concern ourselves with 
this, but hypothesize, as do the engi- 
neers, an average room and look at 
the first condition, that of recording 
acoustics. 

Once upon a time, it was thought 
that non-parallel walls and acousti- 
cal treatment of the flat surfaces in 
a studio would provide ideal recording 
conditions. Well, do you remember 
that famous old Beethoven Eroica of 
Toscanini? The powerful assertion 
of the two opening chords of the 
first movement was reduced by the 
studio acoustics to an abrupt and life 
less, almost ludicrous, noise A dead 
studio makes a poor recording, yet 
those who have been present at a 
Toscanini broadcast from that same 
studio know that it was not nearly 
as unacceptable to the ear as to the 
microphone. Television has since gob- 
bled up that particular studio, to ev- 
eryone’s benefit. 


Echo Cheating? 


The fact is that our ears demand 
a congenial acoustical environment, 
one appropriate to the quality and 
style of the music itself. This acous- 
tical environment, in terms of sound, 
means a natural reverberation suf 
ficient to give a fullness without ob 
scuring the outlines of the instru- 
mental sounds. But the kind of space 
appropriate to an seen is often 
entirely too vast for a single instru- 
ment or voice, which is thin and 
tenuated, like the sound of a paren 
calling across a large empty theatr 
One feels lacking a spatial resonance 
However, this can be, and is, added 
with a gimmick called an “ecl 
chamber”. The sound being picked 
up at the soloist’s microphone is pro 
jected through a loudspeaker into a 
resonant room, where another micro 
phone picks up that room resonance 
This is then mixed back with the 
original sound in just the right pro- 
portion to give it the requisite ricl 
quality. Cheating? Perhaps, but it 
is likely that very few listeners art 
»ware of the addition and pretty evi 
dent that this technique gets a wide, 
if unknowing, approval from record 
buyers. It is a common practice for 
recording solo instruments or voices 
that must stand up against an orches- 
tral background, and even occasionally 
for entire groups. Too much reso 
nance gives a lush effect, but tor 
little mav be felt as thin and brittle 
Unnatural? Not, in the last analysis, 
any more than any other means of 
controlling the acoustical environ 
ment. Necessary, however, again be 
cause the ear will accept in a_ live 
performance qualities that will not 
pass on a record 

Interestingly, the ear makes yet 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Records and Audio 


Lofty Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2, 
B flat major, Op. 19. Wilhelm 
Backhaus, pianist; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Clemens Krauss conduc- 
ting. (London LS 630, $5.95.) **** 


HERE are so many supremely 

gifted pianists in the world that 
the terms “great” and “greatest” 
have very little specific meaning when 
applied to individual members of the 
profession. But Wilhelm Backhaus, 
who celebrated his 69th birthday on 
March 26, is a giant among living 
pianists. From early boyhood he 
possessed one of the astounding tech- 
niques of the world, and his musical 
taste and understanding have ripened 
with the years. This recording is a 
deeply impressive demonstration of 
his mastery and of his insight. Not 
since the late Artur Schnabel’s un- 
forgettable interpretation of it have 
I heard a performance of this con- 
certo at once so searching and so 
simple. 

The entrance of the piano in the 
first movement is a case in point. 
Most pianists are somewhat nervous 
and play the phrase tensely. Mr. 
Backhaus plays it with ineffable 
grace and serenity. The passage sings 
and spins its way with complete ease. 
Perhaps the most amazing feat in the 
whole recording is his ple aying in the 
first movement of that “downright 
ill-tempered fugal cadenza with which 
some years later, Beethoven kicked 
this movement downstairs”, as Don- 
ald Tovey described it. It is true 
that this colossal cadenza is utterly 
out of keeping with the rest of the 
work, but who would wish that Bee- 
thoven had not written it? It poses 
a neat problem to the interpreter, for 
suddenly he has to shift from early 
3eethoven style to maturest Bee- 
thoven style.. This Mr. Backhaus 
does so subtly that the casual listener 
might not even notice the sudden ac- 
cess of power and loftiness of style 
until the cadenza was well under way. 
The piano tone seems to well like 
a great ocean wave until it sub- 
merges the listener in floods of sound. 

The performance of the Adagio is 
solemn, yet warm and intimate; and 
the pianist and the orchestra scamper 
through the rondo finale in highest 
spirits. Mr. Krauss provides worthy 
collaboration. 

—R. S. 





Rimsky’s Second Opera 


RiMSKyY - KorsaAkorr: May Night. 
Serge Lemeshev, V. Borisenko, J. 
Maslennikova Serge Krasovsky; 
chorus and orchestra of the Bolshoi 
Opera, Vassily Nebolsin, conductor. 
(Vanguard VRS-6006/8, $17.85.) ** 


AY NIGHT, dating from 1877, 

was Rimsky’s second venture in 
opera and was close to his heart 
throughout its conception and early 
career—Gogol’s story upon which it 
is based had a romantic association 
for him and his bride, and it was 
with the urging of the latter that he 
undertook the project. A folk opera 
with the visage of a fairytale, it at- 
tained some public success (eighteen 
performances in three years) at the 





KEY TO TECHNICAL RATINGS 


**** The very best: wide frequency 
range, good balance, clarity and 
separation of sounds, no dis- 
tortion, minimum surface or 
tape noise. 


Free from all obvious jaults, 
differing only slightly from 
above. 

Average. 


® Markedly impaired. Includes 
dubbings from 78-rpm_ disks, 
where musical virtues are ex- 
pected to compensate for tech- 
nical deficiencies. 
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Bach Document a Summation of His Art 


Bacu, J. S.: Clavier Ubung, Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichord; Paul Cal- 
laway, organ. (Haydn Society 
HSL-3056, $41.65.) .**** 


HE Clavier we. including the 
six partitas, the Overture in the 

French Manner, Four Duets, Con- 
certo in Italian Style, Chorale Prel- 
udes for organ, and the Goldberg 
Variations, is one of the most im- 
pressive bodies of Bach’s music_thus 
far to be recorded in toto. Seven 
twelve-inch records are required to 
contain it, and many long and arduous 
recording sessions must have been 
spent in completing it. The achieve- 
ment was well worth the effort, how- 
ever, for both the performances and 
the engineering are of the first quality. 

Both Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Cal- 
laway are masterful performers on 
their respective instruments, and they 
are respectors of tradition in matters 
of interpretation, registration, tempo, 
etc. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s instrument is 
recorded with greater fidelity to the 
delicate quality of the harpsichord 
than any other I have heard, even if 
the sound is at times too big to be 
believed. Conversely, the sound of 
the organ is smaller than one expects, 
though excellent. The project, under- 
taken last summer, was the devoted 
collaboration of four friends. Day 
Thorpe, of Washington, D. C., con- 
ceived the idea and provided the re- 
cording equipment. The engineering 
and editing was done by Wayne Dirk- 
sen, Mr. Callaway’s assistant at the 
Washington Cathedral. The harpsi- 
chord parts were taped in the music 
room of Mr. and Mrs. C. Beecher 
Hogan in Woodbridge, Conn. The 
organ part was made in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

This music, which Bach dedicated to 
“the enjoyment of music-lovers”, rep- 
resents all of the composer’s key- 
board music that was published in 


his time. Could it be that Bach con- 
sidered this portion of his output to 
be the most felicitous and engaging 
for others to perform in contrast to 
the Two and Three-Part Inventions, 
the Well-Tempered Clavier, the bigger 
organ works and other matters which 
he may have regarded more as techni- 
cal studies and things for his own use, 
and therefore left in manuscript? It 
is impossible to tell, but the fact that 
he chose to give the Clavier Ubung 
to the public provides an interesting 
point of speculation on Bach’s evalua- 
tion of his own music. 





Paul Callaway 


Virtually the whole art of the mas- 
ter is summed up in these collected 
pieces. The architectural dimensions 
of the Mass and the dramatic devel- 
opment of the Passions are not sug- 
gested, of course, nor are the ex- 
haustive theoretical ideas of the Art 
of Fugue. But all the dexterity and 
inspiration of chorale setting and 
polyphonic writing of which he was 
capable are to be found here. The 
Clavier Ubung is a tour de force of 
Bach’s musical powers and a docu- 
ment of his art that alone would 
guarantee his place in history, even 
though everything else he had left 
in manuscript were lost or destroyed 
—as it very nearly was. 








Maryinsky Theatre despite inadequate 
mounting and a general coolness on 
the part of critics and some of Rim- 
sky’s friends, including Moussorgsky 
and Cui. Their impression that much 
of the opera was good but that the 
whole was not quite good enough for 
Rimsky-Korsakoff may still find some 
credence today, although, as perform- 
ed by the artists of the Bolshoi The- 
atre in this recording, it is a volatile, 
melodious, good-humored work of 
more than passing interest to devotees 
of the Russian nationalist school. 


Nocturnal Dalliance 


BELLINI: La Sonnambula. Lina Pag- 
liughi, soprano; Ferruccio Tagli- 
avini, tenor; Cesare Siepi, bass; 
Annamaria Anelli, mezzo-soprano ; 
Wanda Ruggeri, soprano; Piero 
Poldi, bass; Armando Benzi, tenor; 
Cetra Chorus and the Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana, Turin, Franco Ca- 
puana conducting. (Cetro- Soria al- 
bum 1240, $17.85.) *** 


As its name implies, the book of 
La Sonnambula is a fairly im- 
plausible yarn about an involuntarily 
peripatetic young lady whose _ noc- 
turnal dalliance is disconcerting to 
her and everybody else until love 
effects its usual last act triumph. But 
at least there are no murders in the 
plot, which makes this an operatic 
rarity, and the music is wonderful. 
The word is that New York can ex- 
pect a revival of the deplorably neg- 
lected work at the City Center with- 
in a season or two. That is good 
news. But it will not be easy to con- 
trive a more effective performance 
than this one, which was regretfully 
the final offering in a distinguished 
series of Italian opera recordings 
under the auspices of Cetra-Soria. 
La Sonnambula is notably a one-star 


show, and Miss Pagliughi shines here 
like all the Pleiades put together. 
She is no longer in her prime, 
chronologically considered, but her 
Amina is an achievement to which 
lesser artists could only aspire, vocal- 
ly or otherwise. Stylistically there 
is no hint of Donizetti in it, as there 
seems to have been with a long 
line of coloraturas who essayed the 
role; this performance is nothing but 
pure bel canto Bellini in all its 
gently soaring loveliness. Her M’ab- 
braccia and espically her Ah, non 
credea mirarti are melting, and the 
later inevitably evokes a tender mem- 
ory of the late Claudio Muzio. Of 
the male leads Mr. Siepi is the more 
persuasive in his mellow delineation 
of the blameless Count. Mr. Tagli- 
avini sings sweetly and with bull’s 
eye placement that is a delight, but 
somehow his florid Elvino seems a 
bit out of character temperamentally. 
The minor parts are ably handled, 
and Mr. Capuana elicits splendid co- 
operation from the chorus and or- 
chestra. 

—JAMEs Lyons 


W olf-Ferrari Gaieties 


Wotr-Ferrarr: I Quattro Rusteghi. 
Fernando Corena, Agnese Dubbini, 
Gianna Perea Labia, Pasquale Lom- 
bardi, Mario Carlin, and others; 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Milan, 
Alfredo Simonetto, conductor. 
(Cetra Soria 1239, $17.85.) **** 


THIS gay opera buffa, set in 
eighteenth-century Venice, has 
been variously translated into English 
as The Four Rustics, The Four Ruf- 
fians, The Four Solid Citizens, and, 
in Edward J. Dent’s present transla- 
tion of the text, The School for 
Fathers. In any locution, it is a 
typical Italian buffa story, based upon 


a Goldoni comedy about the pains and 
intrigues of young love in the grip 
of stern parents supremely practical 
and pragmatic in matters of romance 
and marriage. The work is efferves- 
cent, broadly humorous and lyrical in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s best manner. Most 
of the singers possess young, fresh 
voices, and they carry their roles 
lightly and with evident enthusiasm. 
This is not a work to test the musical 
perceptions of anyone, but it is good 
fun and relaxation. —R. E. 


The Best 


Critic’s Cuorce. Maria Cebotari, 
Maria Ivogiin, Dorothy Maynor, 
Elisabeth Schumann, sopranos; 
Sigrid Onegin, Kerstin Thorbor:, 
contraltos; Richard Crooks, Tito 
Schipa, tenors; John Charles 
Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett, Leon- 
ard Warren, baritones. Assorted 
orchestras, conductors, and accom- 
panists. (RCA Victor LCT 1115, 
$5.72.) * 

| een Victor’s vast catalogue of 
78-rpm vocal disks, Irving Kolc- 

din, editor of the Saturday Revievw 

record section, has chosen eleven r 

corded performances that to him a1 

“unforgettable”, and they are as 

sembled on this single LP disk ¢s 

part of Victor’s Treasury of Im- 

mortal Performances. Schipa is re- 

presented by Alessandro Scarlatti 3 

Le Violette; Tibbett by Where’er you 

walk, from Handel's Semele; Miss 

Maynor by Oh, sleep! why dost tho 1 

leave me? also from Handel’s Se- 

mele; Miss Schumann by Venit:, 

inginocchiatevi, from Mozart’s L: 

Nozze di Figaro; Miss Cebotari by 

Dove sono, also from Mozart’s L: 

Nozze di Figaro; Miss Onegin by 

a vocal arrangement of Chopin’s 

flat major Impromptu ; Miss Thor- 

borg by Hugo Wolt’s Kennst du da; 

Land; Thomas by Salomé! Salomé 

from Massenet’s Hérodiade; Crooks 

by In fernem Land, from Wagner’ 

Lohengrin; Warren by E  sogno’ 

from Verdi's Falstaff; and Mis 

Ivogiin by So war es mit Pagliazzo, 

from Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxo: 


The common denominator of thes 
performances, Mr. Kolodin says, is 
vocal ease, appropriate style, and per 
sonal projection. As in any —— 
of this sort, all the entries will no 
be to everyone’s taste. It does not 
matter. Individual items such as Miss 
Ivogiin’s recording of Zerbinetta’s 
aria and Miss Thorborg’s recording 
of the Wolf song are alone worth 
the price of the record; more than 
that, they are priceless. It is also 
worth noting that Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Crooks, and Mr. Warren sing arias 
from roles that never figured in their 
American careers. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Kolodin 
and RCA Victor will find the time 
and energy to develop this initial 
release into a series. —R. A. E 


oma 


The Classic Line 


Gtuck: Iphigenia in Tauris. Patricia 
Neway, soprano; Pierre Mollet, 
baritone; Leopold Simoneau, tenor ; 
Robert Massard, bass; Paris Con 
servatory Orchestra, Carlo Maria 
Giulini conducting. (Vox PL 7822. 
$11.90.) ** 

HIS is the same cast that drew 
encomiums for its participation in 
the Aix-en-Provence revival of this 
opera last summer. Grove insists that 

Iphigenia in Tauris is “the highest 

and most complete expression 0! 

(Gluck’s) genius.” This is not easy to 

accept so soon after a sampling o! 

Orpheus under Arturo Toscanini 

earlier this season. But there is no 

denying its beauties for all the endless 
monotone. All of the principals her: 
sing elegantly, with all the requisit 
attention to classic line. Miss Newa) 
in particular pleases ; she copes wit! 
the taxing role of the heroine effort 
lessly and her voice has just the righ 
amount of color to convey dram: 
without melodrama. —jJ.L 
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Young Italian Virtuoso 


BacH-Buson1: Chaconne. CHOPIN: 

_s - a» Nos. 5 and 8, and 

25, N 2 and 12; Preludes 

Won 4 nr 30: Berceuse ; Ballade, 

G minor, Op. 33. Luciano Bertoli- 

ni, pianist. (Colosseum CLPS 1024, 
$5.95.) ** 


UCIANO BERTOLINI is 24 

years old. He was graduated 
from the Conservatory Giuseppe 
Verdi, in Milan, and launched his 
career in 1946, winning the Inter- 
national Contest of Bologna in 1949. 
These recordings reveal him as the 
possessor of a brilliant technique and 
temperamental verve. But they also 
indicate that he has much to ponder 
and to work out before he has over- 
come a certain superficiality and cer- 
tain mannerisms in his playing. 

Mr. Bertolini’s approach to the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne is gratifyingly 
honest. He makes it a sort of trans- 
cendental étude on a gigantic scale 
and plays it cleanly and forcefully. 
Like most pianists, he has to slacken 
the pace in some of the most diffi- 
cult passages, but he does so adroitly. 
His tone sounds somewhat brittle, 
but his touch is varied. His per- 
formances of the “Black Key” Etude 
and the F major Etude from Op. 
10 are delightful. This is true brav- 
ura of a high order. The études from 
Op. 25 are not quite so finished or 
satisfying in conception. For the 
Preludes this young pianist does not 
yet seem to be ready, but he plays 
the Berceuse with scintillating colors. 
In the Ballade in G minor he in- 
dulges in distortions of rhythm and 
pec uliar phrasing that are marks 
of his youth and uncertain taste. All 
in all, this is a stimulating series of 
performances. This young Italian 
virtuoso is decidedly a pianist to be 
watched. 


—, % 
Faded Courtesan 


MAsSENET: Thais. Chorus and or- 
chestra of the Théatre National de 
!'Opéra of Paris, George Sebas- 
tion, conductor; Geori Boué, Jean 
Giraudau, Roger Bourdin, Michel 
Roux. (Urania URLP 227, $17.85). 


RK 


Not much of interest remains in 

this fading score beyond the ap- 
parently immortal Meditation, which 
Massenet, frugually and perhaps with 
rare foresight, utilized twice in the 
opera, and the spectacularly high and 
difficult soprano role which he built 
around the phenomenal voice of Sybil 
Sanderson. Even the ballet music 
seems tame and lacking in physiog- 
nomy. The present performance, 
however, is a good one, and the title 
tole is ably negotiated by Miss Boué, 
possessor of one of those brilliant, 
incisive voices whose projection seems 
to originate directly behind the teeth. 
Mr. Bourdin’s Athanaél is sensitive 
and well sung. The French diction 
of all participants is unusually clear. 
Except for a tendency toward blur- 
ting of the orchestral sounds, the 
engineering is superior. —R. E. 


Tailored Offenbach 


OrreNnBACH - RosENTHAL: La Vie 
Parisienne. Bizet: Excerpts from 
Carmen. Jennie Tourel, mezzo-so- 
pbrano; Columbia Symphony, Jean 
Morel conducting. (Columbia ML 
4608, $5.45.) *** 


LA Vie Parisienne, originally and 

less confusingly called Offenbach- 
lana, is a suite for voice and orches- 
tre adapted from Offenbach operettas 
and orchestrated by Manuel Rosen- 
thal. Prepared for and dedicated to 
Miss Tourel, the work includes an 
orchestral Overture; a vocal Rondo 
trom Barbe-Bleu; the Invocation to 
Venus from La Belle Héléne; the 
Chanson de Fortunio, composed for 
one of Musset’s plays; ; the Couplet 
des Baisers from Orphée aux Enfers; 
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and the Declarations and a Recitative 
and Rondo from La Grande Duchesse 
de Gérolstein. The Carmen excerpts 
include the Act IV Entr’acte and 
four arias—the Habafiera, Sequidilla, 
Chanson de Bohéme, and Card Song. 


Rosenthal has combined some of 
Offenbach’s most attractive tunes into 
this happy piece, although oddly 
enough it is the sole nonoperetta song, 
the Chanson de Fortunio, that is the 
most beguiling. The reorchestration is 
ever so dashing, but it seems probable 
that Offenbach would have liked the 
tricked up, often witty, scoring. Miss 
Tourel has a real flair for this sort 
of thing, and stylistically her singing 
is a pleasure. 

Something other than the over- 
recorded Carmen arias would have 
been more welcome on the other side 
of this disk, but there is much to 
recommend in the mezzo-soprano’s 
knowledgeable version of them. ” 

: a 


Orchestral Works 


BraHMs: Symphony No. 1, C minor. 
Chicago Symphony, Rafael Kubelik, 
conductor. (Mercury MG _ 50007, 
$5.95.) **** Technically this record- 
ing is superb, as with other releases 
in the Mercury Classics series, and 
the Chicago Symphony is a good or- 
chestra. Mr. Kubelik’s rather pedes- 
trian interpretation, however, makes 
this a weak contender among the 
dozen available recordings of the 
symphony. 


—R. A. E. 
Earty Itarian Music. Symphony 
orchestra conducted by Leopold 


Stokowski. (RCA Victor LM 1721, 
$5.72.)*** An exemplary collection 
including Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso 
in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11; Cesti’s 
Tu Mancavi A Tormentarmi; 
Lully’s Nocturne from the masque 
Triomphe de 1l’Amour, and the 
Marche from Thésée; Frescobaldi’s 
Gagliarda; two motets by Pales- 
trina; the Canzon Quarti Toni a 15 
and In Ecclesiis Benedicite Domino 
by Gabrieli. In addition to the or- 
chestra, the executants include a 
brass choir for the Gabrieli Canzon 
and an a cappella chorus for that 
composer’s processional. Each com- 
position is a gem of its kind, and 
the choices are sufficiently eclectic 
to provide a wide range of style, 
form and color. Mr. Stokowski’s 
way with this music may be too 
romantic and theatrical for some 
tastes, but there are no violent ec- 
centricities, and the music is played 
by a carefully chosen body of first- 
class musicians. 

—R. E. 


HERBERT, VICTOR: Pan 
American Fantasy; Irish Rhapsody. 
Philadelphia Orchestra “Pops”, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting. (Co- 
lumbia AAL 21, $2.85.)*** The 
Irish Rhapsody is endearingly senti- 
mental music put together by an 
expert craftsman. The other two 
works tend to be merely noisy and 
brilliant. All are played as well as 
they possibly could be. 


Americana ; 


—R. A. E. 


MENDELSSOHN: Incidental Music to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. Depussy: Petite Suite. 
RAveL: Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
NBC Symphony, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting (RCA Victor LM 1724, 
$5.72). *** Mr. Reiner leads the 
Overture, Scherzo, Intermezzo, 
Nocture, and Wedding March by 
Mendelssohn with impeccable con- 
trol, albeit a bit disinterestedly. 
Henri Busser’s orchestration of De- 
bussy’s Petite Suite, originally for 
piano duet, is not sufficiently dex- 
terous to conceal the fact that 
it was originally piano music. But 
Ravel’s arrangement of the Pre- 


Reconds and Audio 


lude, Forlane, Menuet, and Rigau- 
don from his suite Le Tombeau 
de Couperin, originally for piano 
solo, really transforms them into 
orchestral music. The NBC Sym- 
phony plays the Debussy perfunc- 
torily, but the Ravel with delicacy 
and beauty of tone. This is a 
well-balanced recording, with little 
to detract from the quality of 
sound. 





—R. S. 


Moussorcsky-RAveL: Pictures at an 
Exhibition. NBC Sistine. Guido 
Cantelli conducting. TCHAIKOVSKY : 
Romeo and Juliet. Philharmonia 
Orchestra of London, Guido Can- 
telli conducting. (RCA Victor LM 
1719, $5.72.)**** The Moussorsky 
work is well paced for cohesion and 
contrast and achieves a truly stun- 
ning climax, with the NBC Sym- 
phony prov iding some blazingly bar- 
baric color. Mr. Cantelli conducts a 
refreshingly chaste and straightfor- 
ward version of Romeo and Juliet, 
giv ing it emotional impact through 
inner tension. The Philharmonia 
matches the NBC Symphony in ex- 
cellence and is more transparent 
in texture. 


—R. A. I 


RACHMANINOFF: Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 45. Rochester Philharmonic, 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. (Co- 
lumbia ML 4621, $5.45.)*** The 
last of Rachmaninoff’s compositions 
is here given a vigorous and ap- 
propriately lush treatment. 


—C. B. 
REsPIGHI: Fountains of Rome; Pines 
of Rome. Vienna State Opera Or- 


chestra, Argeo Quadri conducting. 
(Westminster WL 5167, $5.95). 
**** Two of the Italian impres- 
sionists most popular and enduring 
works, descriptive of two salients 
of the Eternal City—its fountains 
and its ancient trees. The elaborate 
instrumentation, including the fa- 
mous recorded voice of a nightin- 
gale in Pine Trees of the Gianicolo, 
makes rich sounds which continue 
to be interesting and puissant in 
evoking the atmosphere the com- 
poser sought. 

—R. E. 


Strauss, Ricnarp: Der Biirger als 
Edelmann. Vienna Philharmonic, 
Clemens Krauss, conductor. (Lon- 
don LL 684, $5.95)**Better known 
in this country as Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, this is the suite from 
the incidental music Strauss con- 
ceived for Moliere’s play of the 
same name in which the opera 
Ariadne auf Naxos, was to be a 
divertissement. The opera was 
later separated from the play to be 
given by itself, and Strauss made 
an orchestral suite of the Moliere 
music. The suite is given complete 
here in a performance notable for 
delicacy of feeling for the rococo 
style and the essential satire and 
whimsicality of the central idea. 


WacNER: Overtures. Orchestra of the 
Munich State Opera, Franz Kon- 
witschny conducting. (Urania 
URLP 7069, $5.95.)**** Recorded 
here are the overtures to Die Feen 
(The Fairies), Das Liebesverbot 
(The Novice of Palermo), Rienzi, 
and Der Fliegende Hollander. Ex- 
amples of intelligent descriptive 
music-writing, this foursome re- 
ceives full-toned and sensitive per- 
formances under Mr. Konwitschny. 
The overtures to Die Feen and Das 
Liebesverbot, Wagner’s first com- 
ag operas (only a fragment of 

Die Hochzeit remains to us), are 
almost never heard in the concert 
hall, for no good reason, and should 
interest not alone students and 
Wagner enthusiasts. 

—C. B. 
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Chamber Music 
By Mozart and Schmidt 


Mozart: Divertimento No. 10, F 


major, K. 247. Members of the 
Vienna Octet. (London LS 682, 
$5.95, ) *** Through recordings the 
music public is at last beginning to 
discover the treasures that Mozart 
left to the world in the form of his 
serenades, cassations, and diverti- 
mentos. There are scores of these 
masterpieces that are quite as 
beautiful in their way as the fa- 
miliar Mozart works. This F ma- 
jor Divertimento for two horns 
and strings was composed in June, 
1776, for Countess Antonia Lodron, 
while Mozart was still in Salzburg. 
It is in six movements, two of 
them minuets. Each movement is 
beautifully worked out, and the 
divertimento as a whole is a model 
of what a master can do with small 
forms. The Vienna Octet is made 
up of members of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, The artists participating 
in this recording are Willi Bos- 
kovsky and Philipp Matheis, vio- 
linists; Giinther Breitenbach, vio- 
list ; ’ Nikolaus Hibner, cellist ; 
Johann Krump, double- bass player ; 
and Josef Veleba and Otto Nitsch, 
French horn players. They play 
with superb ensemble and freshness 
of spirit. 


music player to the manner born. 
These performances of Mozart’s 
only two quartets for piano and 
strings are beautifully phrased both 
by Mr. Curzon and the string play- 
ers. The contrapuntal scheme of 
the music is always clear, and the 
fascinating dialogues between the 
instruments are invariably brought 
out without exaggeration. Tonally 
the performances are also well 
blended and varied in color. Only 
one quality seems to be lacking 
from these interpretations: spon- 
taneity. Mr. Curzon seems to be 
nervous and self-conscious and al- 
most too respectful towards the 
music. In this respect the re- 
cordings of the quartets made by 
George Szell and members of the 
3udapest Quartet some years ago 
are superior. They have more 
forthright vigor and rhythmic free- 


dom. 
—R. S. 


Mozart: Sonatas for Violin and 


Harpsichord, No. 1, A major, K. 
305; No. 7, F major, K. 376; No. 
17, A major, K. 526. Alexander 
Schneider, violinist. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist. (Columbia 
ML 4617, $5.45). Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick play these sonatas 
with the verve and the interpreta- 
tive ease that years of working to- 
gether have brought them. The vio- 
lin overshadows the harpsichord in 
some passages, but Mr. Schneider is 
careful to cut down the volume and 
brilliance of his tone for the sake 


BacH: English Suites. 








—R. S. of contrapuntal emphasis and sonor- 
ous balance in most of the passages 
where it is necessary. Although the 
A major Sonata, K. 526, may be 
the most mature and structurally 
significant of the three sonatas in 
this recording, it is no more notable 
for thematic inspiration, freshness 
of spirit, and sheer loveliness of 
sound. The recording has very quiet 
surfaces, and a transparency that 


Mozart: Piano Quartet No. 1, G 
minor, K. 478; Piano Quartet No. 
2, E flat major, K. 493. Clifford 
Curzon, pianist, and members of 
the Ama eus String Quartet. (Lon- 
don, LL 679, $5.95.)*** Clifford 
Curzon is a noble and sensitive in- 
terpreter of Mozart’s works for 
solo piano and also a chamber- 
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does justice to the delicacy of the 
instrumental sounds. 
—R. S. 


ScuMuipt, Franz: Quintet for Piano 


and Strings in G_ major. Baryllt 
Quartet; Joerg Demus, _ pianist. 
(Westminster WL 5158, $5.95.) *** 
This late-romantic Viennese music 
is closer in style to Marx and Korn- 
gold than to Mahler. The melodic 
material is pretty, sometimes re- 
sembling an operetta song, some- 
times a saccharine folk song. People 
who have made popular tunes out 
of Rachmaninoff’s music might do 
well to look into this quintet. The 
work also contains contrasting sec- 
tions that are oddly dissonant, and 
the scoring for the medium is 
thoroughly knowing, as befits a 
composer who was an expert cellist 
and for many years head of the 
Wiener Musikakademie. The per- 
formance is outstanding. 

A. 


Piano Solos 


Alexander 
Borovsky, pianist. (Vox PL 7852, 
$11.90.) *#** Alexander Borovsky has 
long made these suites a specialty. 
He plays them straightforwardly, 
as he does everything, with no at- 
tempt to double-dot his i’s. There 
was no loss of tonal color in the 
doing, however. Mr. Borovsky in- 
vests these patently dry pieces with 
a liquid quality that flows evenly 
from one to another. The net prod- 
uct is a performance that is poetic 
without being affected. The repro- 
ductive tone is excellent, although 
one could hardly call it lifelike. 


Bartok: For Children—Volume I, 


Forty Pieces on Hungarian Folk 
Tunes. Menahem Pressler, pianist. 
(MGM E3009, $4.85.) ** Interest- 
ing little pieces at the teaching level, 
which rise above their class by 
virtue of the use of the Hungarian 
folk-material that the composer ex- 
plored extensively, in company with 
Kodaly, early in his career and the 
superior taste and imagination with 
which they were conceived. They 
bear little or no relation, harmoni- 
cally or stylistically, to the later 
Bartok. The review copy of this 
disk was sufficiently off-center to 
cause a pitch waver. 


—R. E. 


BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on 


a theme by Handel. Eugene Is- 
tomin, pianist. (Columbia ML 2211, 
$4.00).* Mr. Istomin gives a lucid 
and well planned performance of 
the variations, and an exciting one 
of the mighty fugue. His noble 
treatment of the work puts the 
emphasis upon the over-all design 
of the music. The review copy of 
this recording was seriously marred 
by buzzy distortion whenever the 
keys were struck with more than 
moderate force. 

—R. S. 


Cuopin: Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 


35. Despussy: La Cathédrale en- 
gloutie; Poissons d’or; La my aux 
cheveux de lin; Masques; La Ter- 
rasse des audiences au clair de lune; 
Ondine. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 
(RCA Victor LM 9008, $5. 2.) ¥** 
One of today’s outstanding Chopin 
interpreters, Mr. Rubinstein gives 
an exciting performance of the 
sonata, which should compare fav- 
orably with other recordings of the 
work. Less at home in the Debussy 
style, the Polish pianist neverthe- 
less provides rewarding versions of 
the half-dozen pieces on this disk. 

—R. A. E 


GraANADos: Goyescas. Frieda Valenzi, 


pianist. (Remington LP R-199-116, 
$2.49).*** Once in a while some 
heretofore unknown artist turns up 
on records with a superlative per- 
formance. This is one of those 


happy cases. Mr. Valenzi essays the 
original Goyescas with infinite re. 
finement. (The more familiar opera 
of the same name appeared in 1916; 
the piano suite dates from 1909.) 
There are four enchanting evoca- 
tions, each one lovelier than the 
last: Los Requiebros, Coloquio en 
la Reja, El Fandango de Candil 
and Ouejas o la Maja y el Ruisenor, 
By any standards this disk is a 
bargain; the engineers have done a 
better than average job, and the 
price is much lower than that pre. 
vailing for most labels. 

—J.L 


Concertos 


Liszt: Piano Concertos Nos. 1 and 
2. Edith Farnadi, pianist. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, Herman 
Scherchen conducting. (Westmin- 
ster WL 5168, $5.95)****This is 
one of the recordings made by 
Westminster’s much-heralded new 
process. Technically, it is indeed 
superb. The piano sound is lifelike 
and the balance is excellent. Musi- 
cally, if you are a Liszt fan, you 
could hardly do better. The soloist 
works over these venerable war 
horses in the best tradition of the 
old thunderers, and Mr. Scherchen 
provides solid, sometimes scintillat- 
ing support. 

—J.L 


RvuBINSTEIN: Piano Concerto No. 4 
D minor. Oscar Levant, pianist; 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, com 
ductor. (Columbia ML 4599, 
$5.45.)*** This is the second re- 
cording in recent months of this 
dated but rather likable vehicle for 
virtuosos. Mr. Levant copes easily 
with its technical demands, and, 
like the orchestra that accompanies 
him, he plays with more gusto than 
suavity. 


—R. ALE 


Waukesha Receives 
Tapes from Freiburg 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—As part of a 
prearranged exchange of music _be- 
tween this city and Freiburg, Ger- 
many, the Waukesha Symphony re- 
ceived tape recordings of a concert 
given by the Freiburg Orchestra on 
Feb. 2 for the benefit of student re- 
fugees from Iron Curtain countries. 
Wolfgang Hoffmann, pianist and 
mayor of Freiburg, was soloist in 
Haydn’s E flat major Concerto in a 
program that also included Schubert's 
Overture to Rosamunde, Bach’s Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto, and Haydn's 
Oxford Symphony. The tape record- 
ings from Freiburg, received in return 
for a program by the Waukesha Sym- 
phony sent to Germany last fall, were 
played in Wisconsin over the state 
FM network. 


Parlor vs Hall 


(Continued from page 19) 
other demands. As an example, a 
slow movement at a tempo entirely 
satisfactcry in a concert hall will 
often seem slack and dragging when 
recorded. The visual and psychologi- 
cal factors of physical presence dur- 
ing a performance affect the way in 
which it is heard. 

We can only conclude, in this ques- 
tion of recorded vs. concert-hall music, 
that there can be no prescriptions as 
to how it ought to sound. As in the 
interpretation of a score, taste and a 
sense of the appropriate and the re- 
quirements of the music itself must 
determine the approach. Recorded 
music is a medium that in many ways 
sets its own conditions of hearing, 
different from those of the concert 
hall. As one able director of record- 
ing summed it up, he tried to “convey 
the meaning of the music”. 
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Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 6) 
Clifford Harvuot, and Nicola Moscona 
as the four Bohemians and Nadine 
Conner and Regina Resnik as Mimi 
and as Musetta. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted, and curiously enough his pac- 
ing was perceptibly less animated than 
it had been at the performance in 
Italian that I had heard only shortly 
before. Howard Dietz’s English li- 
bretto is so wretched that I was happy 
that I could distinguish so little of 
what the artists were singing. Apart 
from diction, their performances were 
satisfactory. 

—R. S. 


Tristan und Isolde, March 11 


Helen Traubel, heard for the first 
time at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season, was the Isolde in the 
second performance of Wagner's 
opera. Set Svanholm sang the other 
title role, and Martha Lipton made 
her initial appearance this year as 
Brangane. The remainder of the cast 
under Fritz Stiedry was unchanged 
from the previous performance. 

Isolde is a role with which Miss 
Traubel has long been associated, and 
on this occasion she sang with her 
accustomed musical understanding and 
dramatic authority. Her voice, to 
some extent lacking its former splen- 
dor, was nevertheless warm and full- 
toned in its middle register (strain 
was really only noticeable in high pi- 
anissimo passages). The soprano drew 
on her powerful resources only for the 
big moments of the second and third 
acts and at these times virtually in- 
undated Mr. Svanholm, who in this 
company at least seemed a pretty light- 
voiced Tristan. He was most im- 
pressive, vocally and dramatically, in 
Act II, alternatingly tender in ‘the 
duet and fiery in his outbursts with 
the King Marke of Hans Hotter and 
the fine Kurvenal of Paul Schoeffler. 
Miss Lipton’s Brangane was appeal- 
ing and sympathetically sung, although 
not without some dynamic overindul- 
gence that distorted her general even- 
ness of tone. 

Particular credit goes to Mr. Stie- 
dry, who rendered a persuasive ac- 
count of the score, combining quali- 
ties of emotional intensity and mu- 
sical expansiveness in the proper 
amounts. 

—C. B. 


Der Rosenkavalier, March 12 


Guilio Gari substituted at the last 
minute for the indisposed Thomas 
Hayward as the Tenor in the sixth 
performance of Der Rosenkavalier. 
Otherwise the performance went 
smoothly, with Astrid Varnay, Risé 
Stevens, Hilde Gueden, Endre Koreh, 
John Brownlee, Thelma Votipka, 
Alessio de Paolis, and Herta Glaz in 
the most important roles. Lawrence 
Davidson took the part of the Notary 
for the first time, singing and acting 
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Helen Traubel as Isolde 


with the dependability that is charac- 
teristic of him. Fritz Reiner con- 


ducted 
—R. A. E. 
Aida, March 13, 1:00 


The eighth performance of Verdi's 
opera was a student performance spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. Heard for the first time this 
season in their roles were “- > Baum 
as Radames and Giuseppe Valdengo 
as Amonasro. Herva Nelli, who had 
made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
as Aida on Jan. 23 in a previous per- 
formance for students, was again 
heard in this role, replacing Delia 
Rigal, who was previously announced. 
Other principal roles were taken by 
Jean Madeira, Lucine Amara, Norman 
Scott, and Nicola Moscona. The con- 
ductor was Fausto Cleva. - 

—N. P. 


La Traviata, March 13 


The fact that it was Friday the 
13th may have had nothing to do 
with the hoodoo that threatened to 


engulf this first performance of the 
season of the Verdi favorite. But the 
fact remains that troubles came thick 
and fast the moment Alberto Erede 
lifted the baton for the overture. First 
the inner “encore curtain” refused to 
rise, and the orchestra was obliged to 
stop and await repairs. Then, in her 
first entrance, Violetta, sung by Licia 
Albanese, almost literally drowned her 
guests in champagne when she turned 
about too quickly with the glass in her 
hand. Later in the act, Alfredo, in 
the person of Eugene Conley, got a 
confused cue for his off-stage refrain 
and took his first note twice. Perhaps 
disturbed by the general tension, Miss 
Albanese sang consistently under the 
pitch during the entire scene. When 
the curtain finally came down on the 
first act there was a sigh of relief 
on both sides of the footlights. 


The jinx departed with the opening 
of the second act, but it left behind 
an understandably shaken group of 
principals. Miss Albanese’s custom- 
arily fine ear for intonation returned 
to her; Mr. Conley carried on con- 
scientiously, and Robert Merrill, who 
did not take part in the first act, sang 
very beautifully and undisturbedly the 
music of Germont pére. Paula Lench- 
ner was a lovely and rich-voiced Flora. 
At no time, however, was the perfor- 
mance as a whole more than routine. 
Nothing ever really jelled, and one 
felt that the performers were grateful 
simply to get through without further 
mishap. Other members of the cast 
were Margaret Roggero, Gabor Car- 
elli, George Cehanovsky, Algerd Bra- 
zis, and Osie Hawkins. 

—R. E. 


Samson et Dalila, March 14, 2:00 


The cast for the season’s second 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
et Dalila, which was broadcast, was 
the same as that of the first and 
presented Ramon Vinay and_ Risé 
Stevens in the title roles. Sigurd 
Bjoerling was the High Priest; Nor- 
man Scott, Abimelech; and Lubomir 
Vichegonov, the Old Hebrew. The 
singing of the principals varied in 
effectiveness throughout the after- 
noon, except for that of Mr. Vichego- 
nov, who sounded especially good in 
his brief but telling episode. The 
dramatic portrayals of Miss Stevens, 
Mr. Vinay, and Mr. Bjoerling were 
all compelling. Janet Collins, Loren 
Hightower, and Rex Cooper led the 
corps de ballet in the somewhat 
frantic third-act ballet, and Fausto 
Cleva conducted an aptly paced per- 
formance. 


A. H. 


Don Giovanni, March 14 


Eugene Conley sang the 
Don Ottavio for the first 
season at this performance, 
the last of the current season. 
wise the cast was familiar, 
George London in the title role; 
garet Harshaw, as Donna Anna; Re- 
gina Resnik, as Donna Elvira; Ro- 
berta Peters, as Zerlina; Dezso Ern- 
ster, as the Commendatore; Salvatore 


role of 
time this 
which was 
Other- 
with 
Mar- 


Baccaloni, as Leporello; and Law- 
rence Davidson, as Masetto. Fritz 
Reiner again conducted. The strain 


of the season was apparent both on 
the stage and in the pit at this per- 
formance, but Mr. Reiner kept things 
moving briskly and _ the — singers 
worked hard. 

n. S. 


The Rake's Progress, March 16 


The season’s last performance of 
Stravinsky’s new opera was presented, 
again under the baton of Fritz Reiner, 
with the same cast as that of the 
American premiere on Feb. 14. Heard 
in their familiar roles were Hilde 
Gueden, Eugene Conley, Mack Har- 
rell, Blanche Thebom, Martha Lipton, 
Norman Scott, Paul Franke, and 
Lawrence Davidson. 

—N. P. 


La Traviata, March 18 


The second performance this year 
of La Traviata saw no change in cast 
from that of the first a week earlier. 
Licia Albanese was again heard as 
Violetta, Eugene Conley as Alfredo, 
Robert Merrill as Germont, Paula 
Lechner as Flora, and Margaret Rog- 
gero as Annina. They were supported 
as before by Gabor Carelli, George 
Cehanovsky, Algerd Brazis, and Osie 
Hawkins. Alberto Erede as 

T » 


Samson et Dalila, March 19 


Kurt Baum unfortunately became 
indisposed before the only perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’ opera for which 
he had been scheduled this season, and 
the role of Samson was returned to 
Ramon Vinay, who had sung it in the 
two previous performances. The 
newsworthy element of this repetition 
however, was Blanche Thebom’s first 
appearance of the season as Dalila. 
The mezzo-soprano used her voice, 
which is somewhat light for the role, 
with shrewd skill, singing quite softly 
much of the time, but phrasing and 
coloring so musically that her singing 
held constant interest. In the first 
act Miss Thebom stylized her move- 
ments to a point dangerously near ab- 
surdity, but she handled the seduction 
scene in the second act with grace 
and affecting sincerity. On the whole, 
this was a creditable performance of 
a role that has become almost impos- 
sible‘ to make look well on the con- 
temporary stage. Nicola Moscona 
was the Old Hebrew, also for the first 
time this season, and sang his brief 
role with good tone and quiet dignity. 
For the record, Alessio de Paolis 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Ylew Music Reviews 





Gesualdo Madrigals 
Edited by Weismann 


Choral directors should be grateful 
to Wiihelm Weismann for his edi- 
tion of Eight Madrigals for five-part 
chorus by Gesualdo. Mr. Weismann 
has chosen the following masterpieces 
from the Fourth Book of Madrigals 
(1596): Luci serene e chiare; Ecco, 
morirO dunque (prima parte), and 
Ahi, gia mi discoloro (Seconda 
parte) ; Io tacerd (prima parte), and 
Invan dunque o crudele (seconda 
parte). From the Fifth Book (1611) 
he has taken Dolcissima mia vita; and 
Itene 6 miei sospiri. From the Sixth 
Book (1611) comes the tragically 
powerful Moro lasso al mio duolo. 


In his preface, Mr. Weismann men- 
tions the fascinating book, Carlo 
Gesualdo, Musician and Murderer, by 
Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine 
(Peter Warlock), which every Gesu- 
aldo enthusiast should read. For prac- 
tical purposes, the editor has added 
expression marks, rhythmic  sub- 
divisions and other modifications of 
notation, which he quite properly says 
are not binding, although singers will 
thank him for them. In the Madrigals 
Nos. 4 and 5, he has shortened the 
note values by one half, for conveni- 
ence in reading, and has transposed 
the works a tone higher. Alfred Ein- 
stein checked the original Italian texts 
and also Mr. Weismann’s German 
translations. This excellent edition, 
first made in 1931 but long unavailable, 
has now been reissued by C. F. Peters. 


Mass by Villa-Lobos 
In Traditional Style 


Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Mass in Honor 
of Saint Sebastian (Missa Sao Sebas- 
tiao), for three-part in choir a cap- 
pella, is principally interesting as a 
demonstration of the composer’s ability 
to work in traditional forms with 
smoothness and competence. The work 
was written in 1937, and Villa-Lobos 
has indicated that it may be sung by 
women’s, boys’, or men’s voices, with 
each voice doubled at the octave ad 
libitum. 

In his Bachianas Brasileiras, Villa- 
Lobos has demonstrated his ingenuity 
in applying classical contrapuntal de- 
vices to South American folk material. 
In this Mass, however, he makes no 
attempt to color the texture with 
exotic elements. Even the two-against- 
three, patterns in the Sanctus are so 
discreetly handled that there is no 
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sense of secular impropriety. Neither 
in its contrapuntal aspects nor in its 
material does this Mass offer anything 
very challenging. Parts of it, such as 
the endings of the Sanctus, and of the 
Agnus Dei, are pedestrian, but the 
work deserves performances, for it 
has a certain originality and_ in- 
formality that are refreshing. It is 
issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. 


Folk Song Collection 
By Sharp Republished 


EncLisH FoLtK-SONGS FROM THE 
SouTHERN APPALACHIANS. Col- 
lected by Cecil J. Sharp. Edited 
by Maud Karpeles. Two Volumes. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. $13.50. 


This is the second and enlarged 
edition of the folk songs and ballads 
collected by Cecil Sharp and Olive 
Dame Campbell during their visits 
to the United States. It embraces 
274 songs and ballads with 968 tunes. 
The work has already become a clas- 
sic in its field. Sharp’s introduction 
to the 1917 edition is reprinted in this 
one, and it is as interesting and per- 
tinent as ever. In it he warned the 
educators of America that “the edu- 
cational authorities of some of the 
larger cities in the United States are 
too ready to ignore the educational 
and cultural value of that national 
heritage which every immigrant brings 
with him to his new home, and to 
rest too confidently upon their edu- 
cational system, which is often al- 
most wholly utilitarian and vocational, 
to create the ideal American citizen.” 
It is a warning that remains pertinent 
even today. This book, which has 
been out of print for some years, 
should find a warm welcome in its 
revised form. 

—Rosert SABIN 


A Solo Song Based 
On a Familiar Waltz 


Estelle Liebling has based her song 
for coloratura soprano, A Shepherd 
To His Love, on the familiar waltz 
for piano by Edouard Schiitt, A la 
bien-aimée. Curiously enough, she has 
chosen Christopher Marlowe’s famous 
poem as the basis for the text. The 
styles of the poem and the music are 
incongruous. The song ends with a 
brilliant climax rising to a high D. 
It is published by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. 

Edgar Allen Poe’s To One In Para- 
dise has been set in quiet, lyric fash- 
ion by Clarence Olmstead, for low 
voice. The music is undistinguished, 
but it does reveal a sense of the mood 
of the poem. This song is also issued 
by Galaxy. 

—R. S. 


Sacred Choral Works 


Det Rieco, TerEsA: Be Thou My 
Guide. Choral arrangement by Wil- 
liam Stickles (SATB, with piano 
_or organ). (Galaxy). 

Gtynn, F.: Benedictus es, Domine 
(SATB, with organ). (Schmidt). 
JAMEs, Negro Bell Carol 
(SATB, with soprano or tenor solo, 

a cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

Lewis, J. L.: Breathe on Me, Breath 
of God (SATB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Lynn, GeorceE: Easter Hymn (based 
on Anglia and St. Kevin) (SATB, 
and Junior Choir with organ or 
piano). I Know That My Re- 
deemer Lives (based on O Filii et 
Filiae by Volckman Leiering) (3- 
part and 4-part mixed choruses a 
cappella; or 3 solo voices and mixed 
chorus). (Mercury). 

MacGrsey, R.: Sweet Little Jesus 
Boy, arr. by Guy C. Filkins (SATB, 
a cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

MEYEROWITZ, JAN: Music for Christ- 
mas (For soli and four-part chorus 
with piano or orchestra). (Broude 
Brothers). 


MUELLER, Cart F.: Surely the Lord 
Is In This Place (SATB, with 
piano or organ). The Lord’s My 
Shepherd (SA or TTBB, with 
piano or organ). (Carl Fischer). 

Myers, Gorpon: Cradled in a Manger 
(SATB, with piano or organ). 
(Carl Fischer). 

Paut, Leste D.: Magnificat (SATB, 
with organ). (Birchard). 

PitrMANn, Evetyn, Arr.: Any How 
(Negro Spiritual) (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (Carl Fischer). 

SKEAT, WILLIAM J., Arr.: Dismiss 
Me Not Thy Service, Lord (SATB, 
with piano). (J. Fischer). 

SmitH, DorotHy R.: Immortality 
(SATB, with piano). (Carl 
Fischer ). 

TALMADGE, CHARLES L.: Sing Alleu- 
luia Forth (SATB, with organ). 
(Galaxy). 

Titcoms, Everett: Praised Be the 
—_ (SATB, with organ). (Birch- 
ard). 

Witson, AppieE ANDERSON: Faith 
(SATB, optional tenor and bass 
solos, organ). (Carl Fischer). 

WricHT, SEARLE: Jesus, All My 
Gladness (SATB, soprano solo, a 
cappella). (H. W. Gray). 


Contests 


CHOPIN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. 
Auspices: Kosciuszko Foundation. 
June 1 to 4. Open to pianists be- 
tween fifteen and 21 years of age 
and composers between seventeen 
and thirty years of age. Awards: 
two prizes of $1,000 each. Deadline: 
May 1. Address: Kosciuszko Foun- 
dation, 15 E. 65th St., New York 
mm, m. ¥: 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR OR- 
GANISTsS. Auspices: Le Festival de 
Lyon-Charbonnieres. July 1 to 10. 
Open to organists not exceeding 30 
years of age. Awards: 400,000 
French francs (Priz Charles-Marie 
Widor) and one or more medals 
and diplomas. Deadline: May 31. 
Address: M. Ennemond Trillat, 
Conservatoire National de Musique, 
rue de l’Angile, Lyon, France. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR 
PIANists. Auspices: National Con- 
servatory of Music of Claudio Mon- 
teverdi (Balzano, Italy). Aug. 26 
to Sept. 6. Address: Wladimir Lu- 
barsky, 119 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FFR 
STRING QUARTET COMPOSITIONS. 
Auspices: Koussevitsky Music 
Foundation. Open to all composers. 
Award: 40,000 Belgian francs, pub- 
lication, and performance by Liége 
Municipal Quartet; other prizes of 
20,000 fr. and 10,000 fr. each. Dead- 
line: April 30. Address: Louis Pou- 
let, Concours International d’Oeuvres 
pour Quattuor a Cordes, 90A rue 
de Joie, Liége, Belgium. 

THE FRIENDS OF Harvey GAUL Com- 
POSITION CONTEST. Auspices: The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc. A 
work for piano quintet not to ex- 
ceed 45 minutes in duration. Award: 
$300. A work for harp with any 
other instrument(s). Award: $100. 
Open to American composers of any 
age. Deadline: Dec. 1. Address: 
Mrs. David V. Murdoch, contest 
chairman, 315 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Penna. 

THE PottsH AMERICAN COLLEGIATE 
ASSOCIATION CONCERT AUDITIONS. 
Auspices: The Polish American 
Collegiate Association. May 17. 
Open to young musicians of Polish 
descent who had not made a formal 
debut. Award: a concert at Car- 
negie Hall sponsored by the associ- 
ation. Deadline: April 30. Address: 
The Concert Committee, PACA, 15 
E. 65th St., New York 21, N. L. 





Recipients of Rome Prize Fellow- 
ships in musical composition are 
Elliott C. Carter, Jr., of New York 
and Yehudi Wyner of New York, now 


attending the Yale School of Music, 
... Calvin Marsh, baritone, has won 
the American Theatre Wing Concert 
Award for 1953 by a unanimous deci- 
sion following the semi-final auditions, 
Mr. Marsh will make a New York 
debut under the sponsorship of the 
Wing. . . . Awarded first prize in the 
fifth annual composition contest spon- 
sored by the Young People’s Concerts 
Committee of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York was 
Dorothy Hill, fifteen-year-old school- 
girl from Brooklyn, whose piano work 
entitled Obsession, was given its first 
performance by Vera Franceschi at 
the final Young People’s Concert in 
Carnegie Hall on March 21. 


Rome Conference 
To Feature Contest 


An international conference on con- 
temporary music to be held in Rome 
from April 5 to 15, 1954, will be spon- 
sored by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, the European Center of 
Culture, and the Italian National Ra- 
dio Network. Performing artists and 
critics from all parts of the world 
will be invited to take part in lectures, 
discussion forums, and concerts of 
contemporary music. The conference, 
now being organized by a committee 
serving under composer Nicolas Na o- 
kov, secretary-general of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom in Pacis, 
is planned as an annual event. The 
congress will make arrangements ‘or 
the meetings and concerts and will ::n- 
derwrite the expenses of the latier 
with the aid of private philanthropic 
sources. 

As part of the conference, the con- 
gress will also underwrite a com)- 
sition contest, in which twelve young 
composers will be invited to comp-te 
by eleven of their senior contein- 
poraries, headed by Igor Stravinslcy. 
Compositions submitted will be judged 
in performance by a panel of inter- 
nationally-known composers, artists, 
and critics. Cash prizes, for a violin 
concerto, a short symphonic work, 
and a work for solo voice and small 
instrumental ensemble, will be award- 
ed as part of a general Cultural Free- 
dom awards program, directed by 
Julius Fleischmann. he prize-win- 
ning compositions will also be as- 
sured of performance by three major 
orchestras in Europe and three in 
America and will be published and 
recorded by leading companies. The 
remaining entries will also be pub- 
lished. 


New Work Performed 
By Babylon Symphony 


Basyton, N. Y.—The third con- 
cert on March 5 of the Babylon Sym- 
phony, conducted by Christos Vrioni- 
des, presented the first performance 
of Theodore Fitch’s Two New Eng- 
land Fancies—State Highway and 
Concord Bridges. The orchestra was 
also heard in Verdi’s Requiem, with 
Catherine Scott, soprano; Emily 
Kalter, mezzo-soprano; John Alex- 
ander, tenor ; and Robert Falk, bass, as 
soloists. 


Composer Appointed 
To BMI Advisory Staff 


Ulysses Kay, composer of the music 
for the film The Quiet One, has 
joined the staff of Broadcast Music, 
Inc., as editorial advisor on contem- 
porary music to the Publisher Rela- 
tions Department. Mr. Kay’s most re- 
cent composition is Four Pieces After 
Blake, for dramatic soprano and or- 
chestra. 
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| Composers Corner 





In an effort to enlarge the Italian 
public’s awareness of living American 
composers, the Itaiian Radio has in- 
vited Gail Kubik to conduct the radio 
orchestra on April 4 in a program of 
American music. Mr. Kubik will him- 
self be represented by a new work 
written especially for this concert, 
Thunderbolt Overture, and his Violin 
Concerto (1940), in which Ruggiero 
Ricci will be soloist. Other works to 
be conducted by Mr. Kubik are Lukas 
Foss's Pantomime, Roy Harris’ Third 
Symphony, and Morton Gould's Spiri- 
tuals for Orchestra. With the excep- 
tion of the Harris symphony, all the 
works will receive their first perform- 
ance in Italy on this program. 


+ + + 

The first performance of Everett 
Helm's new Quartet for Flute, Violin, 
Viola, and Cello took place in Berlin’s 
Maison de France on Feb. 27. Helm’s 
Woodwind Quartet was given its first 
Berlin performance on March 17 in 
the British Center....A Prelude, 
Fanfare, and Fugue for Small Or- 
chestra by Edmund Pendleton, Paris 
ccrrespondent for MusIcAL AMERICA 
and director of the Paris Philharmonic 
Chorus, was introduced to American 
avdiences by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy on March 
27 and 28. 


: Among composers currently writing 
incidental music for theatre and film 
is Norman Dello Joio, whose music 
for Barbara Anderson’s The Tall 
Kentuckian will be heard on June 15, 
wien the play opens for a three-week 
engagement at the Iroquois Amphi- 
theatre in Louisville. Gerald 
Fried composed and conducted the 
score for Fear and Desire, a feature- 
length film that had its world premiere 
at the Guild 50th St. Theatre in New 
York at the end of March. 


++ + 

Gardner Read's Arioso Elegiaca 
for Strings, Op. 91, will be performed 
by the Zimbler Sinfonietta in its first 
performance, on April 8 in Jordan 
Hall, Boston. The premiere of his 
dance symphony The Temptation of 
St. Anthony will take place the fol- 
lowing day, when it is conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik in one of the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s subscription concerts 
in Orchestra Hall new can- 
tata, The Road to Calvary, has been 
written by Wesley La Violette specifi- 
cally for an NBC Good Friday broad- 
cast originating in Los Angeles. The 
broadcast will be transcribed for over- 
seas release by Armed Forces Radio 
Service. A chorus of 400 will be ac- 
companied by a chamber orchestra 
under the direction of Carlton Martin. 
.. . Leo Sowerby's cantata Forsaken 
of Man was heard at St. James 


Church in Chicago on March 31. 


+ + + 

_Two works by Charles Haubiel— 
Nuances, solos for flute, and In the 
French Manner, for flute, cello, and 
piano—were presented in a Musicians’ 
Club of New York concert on March 


8, in performances by Mildred Wum- 
mer, flutist, Livio Mannucci, cellist, 
and the composer. Mr. Haubiel had 
previously accompanied Mr. Mannucci 
in his Lento e Vivace in a program 
given by the Chamber Music Players 
of the Brooklyn Music School on Feb. 
28. ... Mary Howe has written an 
invocation entitled Great Land of 
Mine in honor of the biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The work will be sung by 
Harold Ronk, baritone, with Theodore 
Schaefer at the piano, on April 10. 


+ + 

Wallingford Riegger, composer, 
was among the ten artists and writers 
recently elected to the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. With 
membership limited to 250, the elec 
tion of the new members brings the 
total membership to 245. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos conducted the 
Vienna Philharmonic in his Choros 
No. 6 on March 14 in a program of 
South American music that also in- 
clude Humberto Allende’s La voz de 
las calles and Sinfonia No.6...A 
new work by the Austrian composer 
Johann Nepomuk, Deutsche Messe, 
will be pertormed for the first time 
during the Vienna Festival Weeks by 
the Akademiekammerchor under 
Friedrich Grossmann. 


+ + + 

Alexei Haieff has become a mem- 
ber of the board of judges of the Lili 
Boulanger Memorial Fund, Inc. A 
winner of the fund’s first award in 
1942, Haieff will fill a position left 
vacant by the late Serge Koussevitzky 
...A commission for a chamber or- 
chestra work has been awarded to 
Leo Smit by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation through the League of 
Composers Bennington College 
has announced the establishment of 
the Isabelle Baker Woolfey Memorial 
for the commission of a new work 
each year for use in that year’s grad- 
uation ceremony at the college. 


Non-Dramatic Ballet 
Submitted for Copyright 


The choreographic score for Ruth 
Page’s ballet, Beethoven Sonata, has 
been registered for copyright at the 
copyright office in Washington. The 
work is the first non-narrative type 
of ballet to be so registered under the 
provisions of an amendment to the 
copyright law that became effective on 
Jan. 1. The amendment specifically 
affects such works performed on tele- 
vision as well as on the stage. 

Now in London to choreograph a 
ballet to be performed during Coro- 
nation celebrations by the Festival 
Ballet Company, Miss Page submitted 
a description of her Beethoven Sonata 
early in December. 

Although other choreographic works 
have previously been registered for 
copyright, they have been of a narra- 
tive sort or have portrayed emotions 
or ideas in serial form. The amend- 
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ment specifies as coming under its 
provisions only a “non-dramatic liter- 
ary work”, the definition of “literary” 
being considerably broadened. 


British Composer 
Marries in London 


Lonpon.—Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
now in his eightieth year, married 
Mrs. Ursula Wood at St. Pancras 
Church on Feb. 7. It was the second 
marriage for the composer and for 
Mrs. Wood, who was his secretary 


American Writes Score 
For Goethe Drama 
FRANKFURT. — Everett Helm com- 


posed the music for Goethe’s The 
Awakening of Epimenides for its first 





performance since 1816, at Frankfurt 
University’s new International Stu 
dent House. The score, consisting of 
solo arias, choruses, ensemble pieces, 


and incidental music, forms an in- 
tegral part of the drama, according 
to Goethe's instructions. 


Dallas Conductor 
Receives Ditson Award 


Walter Hendl, conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony, has been selected 
for the Alice M. Ditson award for 
1953. Carrying a stipend of $1,000, 
the award is given annually for “the 
aid and encouragement of American 
musicians” and has gone in previous 
years to conductors Howard Hanson, 
Leon Barzin, Alfred Wallenstein, and 
Leopold Stokowski. 





Dance Score 


Rivett, Albert: Poor Eddy (Columbia Thea- 
tre Associates, March 11) 


Choral Works 


Rorem, Ned: From an Unknown Past 
(choral version) (Concert Choir, March 
12) 

Instrumental Works 

Ardévol, José: Sonata (Rey de la Torre, 
March 15) 

Fuchs, Lillian: Sonata for unaccompanied 


Viola (Musicians Guild, March 9) 
Orbén, Julian: Preludio y Tocata (Rey de 
la Torre, March 15) 


Hart, Frederic: Grass (Poem, 
burg) (Richard Loo, March 8) 

Kurka, Robert: From the Dark 
(Poem, Countee Cullen) (Richard 
March 8) 

Rorem, Ned: The Resurrection (Carmen 

Sheppard, March 22). From an Unknown 

Past (solo version) (Christopher O’Mal- 

ley, March 19» 


Carl Sand- 
Tower 
Loo, 


First Performances in New York Concerts 


Schonberg, Arnold: Three Songs, Op. 48 


(ISCM, March 19) 
Piano Works 


Barber, Samuel: Souvenirs (Gold and Fiz 
dale, March 11) 

Dukas, Paul: Sonata E flat minor (Anatole 
Kitain, March 18) 

Herlands, Gertrude: Chanson sans 
(Adi Bernard, March 22) 

Kunc, Bozidar: Nocturne; Three Animated 
Cartoons (Frank Martori, March 20) 

Ward, Robert: Dance (Adi Bernard, March 


Paroles 


22) 
Weiss, Howard: Frolic (Adi Bernard, 
March 22) 


Operas 


Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista: Flaminio (Mu 
sic for 1953, March 9) 


Orchestral Works 


Brand, Max: The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay (Philadelphia Orchestra, March 10) 
Krenek, Ernst: Medea, for Contralto and 
Orchestra (Philadelphia Orchestra, March 


24) f ; 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: Symphony, ‘ 
major (New York Philharmonic-Sym 
vhonv. March 12) 
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Obituaries 


MARIETTE MAZARIN 


Divajou. PAR Crest Dr6MeE, 
FRANCE. — Mariette Mazarin, 79, 
French dramatic soprano who sang 
the title role in the American premi- 
ere of Strauss’s Elektra, died at her 
home on Feb. 22. Mme. Mazarin was 
one of a number of foreign singers 
whom Oscar Hammerstein brought to 
this country to appear in the fourth 
season of the Manhattan Opera House. 
The Strauss opera, a major novelty 
of the season, was first presented on 
Feb. 12, 1910, in a matinee perform- 
ance. That evening another import- 
ant work in the repertory, Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, was to be given, with 
Lina Cavalieri, who was unable to 
make her scheduled appearance as 
Salomé. Although Mme. Mazarin 
had not sung the role in five years, 
she was willing to step in, thus cre- 
ating a considerable stir among opera- 
goers. Mr. Hammerstein observed 
that her two performances that day 
constituted “the most extraordinary 
tour de force of which I have ever 
been a witness”. 

Mme. Mazarin was a student at the 
Paris Conservatory before making 
her debut as Aida at the Opéra. She 
later sang Louise and Carmen at the 
Opéra-Comique but was said to have 
done most of her singing at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels. 
Among the thirty roles in her reper- 
tory was Strauss’s Salomé, which she 
sang in the opera’s first performance 
in French. 

Although Mme. Mazarin was under 
contract to return to Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s company, the impresario did 
not give another season following 
that of 1909-10. The soprano has not 
since been heard in this country. She 
is survived by a sister, Germaine 
Béretta Warnas. 


PAUL BECHERT 


_ Paul Bechert, 64, concert and mu- 
sicians’ manager for 25 years, died at 
his apartment in New York on March 
2. _From 1926 to 1932 Mr. Bechert 
resided in Vienna and served as cen- 
tral European correspondent for the 
Musical Courier and a writer of ar- 
ticles on music for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. As head of the con- 
cert bureau Ithma he introduced Na- 
than Milstein and Alexander Brai- 
lowsky to audiences there and was 
later responsible for establishing their 
reputations in America. 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Bechert was the manager and personal 
representative of Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; William Steinberg, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony; and Ed- 
mund Kurtz and Ania Dorfmann. 
He had worked in co-operation with 
the National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration for fifteen years. 


LEO KOPF 


_Leo Kopf, 64, composer and choral 
director, died at Madison Avenue 
Hospital on March 1. Mr. Kopf 
came to this country during World 
War II following a career in Europe, 
in which he held an appointment as 
musical director of the Berlin Jewish 
Community, and founded a string or- 
chestra and choral society in London 
and directed synagogue choirs there. 
Mr. Kopf conducted the Jewish Peo- 
ple’s Philharmonic Chorus in the pre- 
miere of his Ejibig Folk (Eternal 
People) at Town Hall in 1950. 


AARON BARON 


Aaron Baron, 67, music critic of the 
Jewish Day, died at his New York 
home on March 17. A graduate of 
the music department of Columbia 
University, Mr. Baron became music 
critic of the Jewish Daily News in 
1923 and remained in this post until 


26 


1938, when he joined the staff of 
Jewish Day. He has also been asso- 
ciated with the National Foreign Lan- 
guage Market, an organization servic- 
ing foreign language newspapers, for 
which he translated his reports of 
musical events into as many as four 
languages for distribution throughout 
the country. 


FREDERICK W. SCHLIEDER 
Frederick W. Schlieder, 79, organ- 


ist, composer, author, and _ music 
teacher, died at Doctors Hospital on 
Jan. 13. Mr. Schlieder was formerly 
the director of music at Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, 
N. J.; organist for the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas in New York 
and the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Montclair, N. J.; and in- 
structor in improvisation at the School 
of Sacred Music of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The composer of 
sacred songs and secular music and 
the author of a number of books, he 
was a former president of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and the New 
York State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


GEORGE P. JACKSON 


NASHVILLE.—George P. Jackson, 
77, authority on American religious 
folk-song and for 25 years head of 
the German Department at Vander- 
bilt University, died at his home on 
Jan. 19. Receiving his musical edu- 
cation in Europe, Mr. Jackson joined 
the faculty at Vanderbilt where his 
curiosity was aroused by the Sacred 
Harp Hymnals with their use of 
square, triangular, and diamond- 
shaped note heads to indicate pitch. 
His researches led to the publication 
of several books, including White 
Spirituals in Southern Uplands, Story 
of the Sacred Harp, and Spiritual 
Folk-Songs of Early America. 


AGNES H. CRAVATH 


Mrs. Agnes Huntington Cravath, 
widow of Paul D. Cravath, New 
York attorney and music patron, died 
at her New York home on March 10. 
Mrs. Cravath had had a concert ca- 
reer that included an appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and recitals in Philadelphia and 
Boston. In London she became a 
member of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and created the title role in 
Planquette’s Paul Jones, which she 
sang again when the operetta was 
brought to the United States. After 
her marriage in 1892, Mrs. Cravath 
retired from professional life. 


MRS. ANNA FARWELL DE KOVEN 


NortHeAst Harsor, Me. — Mrs. 
Anna Farwell de Koven, 92, author 
and widow of Reginald de Koven, 
composer, died of a heart attack in 
the local hospital on Jan. 12. First in 
Washington and later in New York, 
Mrs. de Koven, who married in 1884, 
was well known as a hostess for both 
social and charity events. Her Park 
Avenue residence was once the scene 
of a series of Sunday musicales and, 
during World War II, the concluding 
performances of a National Sibelius 
Festival in which the composer’s 
music was played for the benefit of 
Finland’s war stricken. 


ISIDORE GRALNICK 


Isidore Gralnick, 36, concertmaster 
of the Radio City Music Hall Orches- 
tra, was killed in an accident at Penn- 
sylvania Station on Jan. 14. He was 
formerly a member of the Dallas 
Symphony. 


OSCAR MORINI 


Oscar Morini, 94, violinist and one- 
time faculty member at the Academy 
of Music in Vienna, died at his New 
York home on March 11. He was 
the father of Erica Morini—he was 
her first teacher—and of Albert Mo- 


rini, concert manager. Four other 
children survive: Mrs. Elize Wolski, 
pianist, of San Francisco; Mrs. Stella 
Riccardi, of Milan and New York; 
Haydée Morini, of New York; and 
Frank Morini, of Nice, France. 


FREDERICK C. ERDMAN 


Frederick C. Erdman, 64, manager 
of the concert division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, died of a heart ail- 
ment in New York on Feb. 16. A 
native of Williamsport, Penna., Mr. 
Erdman joined the Victor Talking 
Machine Company in 1920 and, seven 
years later, was made chairman of 
the artists and repertoire committee. 
He had been active in ASCAP since 
1934 as manager of the eastern divi- 
sion and as head of the concert 
division. 


V. EDGAR DILLARD 


TrerrE Haute—V. Edgar Dillard, 
74, conductor and music educator, died 
here on Dec. 19. Former supervisor 
of music in schools at Washington, 
Ind., and conductor of orchestras in 
a number of Indiana schools, Mr. Dil- 
lard was until his retirement in 1947 
acting conductor of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Band. 


AUGUSTUS BRIDLE 


Toronto.—Augustus Bridle, 83, art, 
music, and drama critic of the To- 
ronto Daily Star for many years, died 
here on Dec. 21. Mr. Bridle was for 
many years editor of the Canadian 
Courier and, in 1919, was editor of 
Musical Canada. Under the auspices 
of the Toronto Star, he organized a 
series of free musical concerts in 1922. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


SarasoTta—William J. Falk, or- 
ganist and voice teacher in New York 
for many years, died here on Jan. 1. 
A graduate of Leipzig Conservatory, 
Mr. Falk was for twenty years organ- 
ist at Temple Bethel and at the syna- 
gogue at Long Branch, N. J., during 
the summer season. 


MRS. WARD TERRY CHANLER 


Mrs. Ward Terry Chanler, 91, died 
in her home in the Sulgrave Hotel 
on Dec. 18. She studied music with 
Sgambati in Rome, and she published 
several volumes of memoirs and trans- 
lations. One of her sons, Theodore 
Ward Chanler, composer, survives. 


MRS. GAIL R. BROWN 


Tucson. — Mrs. Gail Ridgeway 
Brown, violinist, composer, and wife 
of the head of the French department 
at the University of Arizona, died at 
her home here on Feb. 26. For many 
years a teacher of violin, Mrs. Brown 
has had published works for solo vio- 
lin, string ensembles, and chorus. 


LOUISE VOCCOLI 


Louise Voccoli, 56, concert and op- 
era performer and voice teacher, died 
in Brooklyn on Jan. 24. A lyric so- 
prano, Miss Voccoli had been a soloist 
for many years and maintained a 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She was founder and direc- 
tor of the Voccoli Choral Society. 


KATHERINE ANDERSON 


Katherine Anderson, Eastern edu- 
cational representative for Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, died in 
New York on Dec. 22. Prior to her 
association with the corporation, which 
began in 1942, Miss Anderson served 
in the educational department of G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 


FRANK GRASSO 


TAMPA.—Frank Grasso, 58, musical 
director at radio station WFLA, died 
while conducting the Tampa Sympho- 
nette on Jan. 11. Mr. Grasso came 
to the United States from his native 


Italy to play in Victor Herbert’s or- 


chestra as a flutist and was later a 
member of other orchestras. 


EDWARD RAHO 


PHILADELPHIA.—Edward Raho, 79, 
retired member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, died at his home on Dec. 8. 
The first teacher of oboe in Phila- 
delphia diocesan high schools, Mr. 
Baho retired from the Philadelphia 
orchestra in 1932 after serving twenty 
years under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. 


MRS. FRANK A. GARDNER 


Vineyarp Haven, Mass.—Mrs. 
Frank A. Gardner, 93, former concert 
singer, died in the Hinni Rest Home 
on Jan. 28. Mrs. Gardner has been 
heard in concerts in New York and 
Washington and, in 1900, was sent to 
the Exposition in Paris as a repre- 
sentative of American teachers. 


ARON RAUCH 


Aron Rauch, 78, wigmaker and 
make-up artist for operatic singers, 
died at his New York home on Feb. 3. 
After serving with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for ten years, Mr. 
Rauch worked for the Broadway 
legitimate theatre. 


CARLOS RAYGADA 


Lima—Carlos Raygada, 55, Peru- 
vian correspondent for MUSICAL 
America, died of a heart attack on 
Feb. 8. Mr. Raygada was the music 
and art critic for the Lima newspaper 
El Comercio. 


ALFRED HOEGERLE 


PHILADELPHIA. — Alfred Hoegerle, 
89, former Philadelphia representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and at one time manager of the Acad- 
emy of Music here, died on Jan. 20. 


GIOVANNI B. GIMMA 


PLANDoME, L. I.—Giovanni Bat- 
tista Gimma, 90, father of Joseph 
Gimma, husband of Licia Albanese, 
died at the home of his son on Feb. 
15. 


JESUS GARCIA LEOZ 


Maprip.—Jests Garcia Leoz, 48, 
among the foremost of contemporary 
Spanish composers, died here re- 
cently. He has written for the con- 
cert hall, the lyric theatre, and films. 


MARTHA ROUSSEL 


East Orance, N. J.—Martha 
Naomi Roussel, for 25 years a direc- 
tor of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society of New York, died at her 
home here on Feb. 21. 


BOGUMIL SYKORA 


Bogumil Sykora, 60, concert cellist, 
died in the James Ewing Hospital on 
Jan. 19. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Wynifred Cribier, who 
was his accompanist. 


ARTHUR R. MOSLER 


Arthur Rembrandt Mosler, husband 
of Estelle Liebling Mosler, teacher of 
singing, and brother of Mrs. Joseph 
Fuller Freder and Mrs. Otto Marx, 
died on Feb. 26. 


JOSEPHINE VON ARNIM 


Baroness Josephine Von Arnim, 84, 
pianist, died in New York on Jan. 8 
Born in New York, she had spent 
much of her time concertizing in 
Europe. 


GUILIO HARNISCH 


Giulio Harnisch, 66, violist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
for 21 years until he was pensioned 
in 1938, died after a long illness on 
March 6. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
beguile and mislead. In this case, 
the famous Credo assumes even 
greater importance in the exposition 
of Iago’s true:‘nature. It was here 
that the production failed, for the 
Credo, so textually and musically 
sinister, was sung and acted with the 
same tone of indulgence and indiffer- 
ence that characterized Iago’s public 
behavior. 


The rest of the cast, which included 
Piero de Palma, Gianni Av olanti, Au- 
gusto Romani, and Vittoria Garofalo. 

was given less attention by Mr. Ros- 
sellini, but they all sang well and pro- 
vided a more-than-adequate_back- 
ground for the protagonists. Gabriele 
Santini conducted precisely though 
somewhat lifelessly. 

The production that followed at the 
San Carlo consisted of a double bill— 
Strauss’s Salome, preceded by Arnold 
Schonberg’s one-act opera Von Heute 
auf Morgen. Both operas, sung in 
German, were conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. 


Schonberg Opera 


Von Heute auf Morgen, while repre- 
senting Schonberg’s first application of 
the twelve-tone system to the field of 
opera, is a work written in the full 
stylistic maturity of the composer. It 
is an opera buffa with five characters 
(domestic types). They develop a plot 
of incredible stupidity. It would be 
easy to explain the unpopularity of 
this work (the San Carlo production 
seems to be the first since the pre 
miere in 1930) in terms of the difficult 
musical language it adopts. The 
characters, moreover, are marionettes 
but without any symbolic value to re- 
place their lack of dimension; the 
situation is static but lacking any 
humor or charm to animate its arti- 
ficiality. Only the orchestra shimmers, 
but the musical fabric is cut into pieces 
so small that no definite line emerges. 


The cast was vocally excellent. 
Lydia Styx is possibly the only Euro- 
pean singer available who has the 
patience to study such a difficult and 
ungratifying role as the Wife, Willy 

Krammer, as the Husband, had a 
big and accurate voice, and Edith 
della Pergola was convincingly vul- 
gar as the Girl-Friend. Nasco Petroff, 
a young Roumanian tenor cast as the 
Singer, should receive especial praise 
for his contribution to the high vocal 
quality of the evening. Mr. Scherchen 
conducted with surgical and unlov- 
ing care, and Theo Otto designed an 
appropriately | expressionistic set. 
Willy Reich was the stage director. 

While Schonberg plays with a 
sophisticated sensuality, Strauss, in 
the Salome which followed plunges 
into one of the most carnal exposures 
of voluptuousness ever put on the 


opera stage. It follows that the more 
the leading singer enters into the 
sickness of the role of Salome, the 
more completely she will realize the 
composer’s intention. Inge Borkh was 
in this sense a stupendous Salome. li 
she was unmoving it was because the 
role does not move, it only horrifies, 
and Miss Borkh, who is gifted with a 
splendid resonant voice and great re- 
source as an actress, was about the 
most horrifying Salome one could 
imagine. 

The outstanding performer of the 
evening was Elisabeth Hoengen as 
Herodias, a role that demands real 
skill because it has less time in which 
to establish a character of any great 
subtlety. Miss Hoengen examined the 
role with care and intelligence. Both 
vocally and visually she was superb. 
Max Lorenz portrayed Herod with 
considerable strength, but his voice is 
past its prime. Alexander Welitsch 
sang an exalted Jokanaan with great 
beauty of sound. 

In his professorial examination of 
detail, Mr. Scherchen missed the large 
sweep that propels Strauss’s music. 
Adolf Rott was the skillful stage di- 
rector, and the simple sculptural set 
was designed by E. Prampolini. 

Back in Rome, the Theatre dell- 
‘Opera presented Boris Godounoff as 
its second production of the season. 

3oris Christoff played Boris with in- 
tense vigor and dramatic understand- 
ing. Vocally, however, he could not 
quite sustain the demands of the part. 
The rest of the cast was in fine form. 
Notable were Loretta de Lelio’s trans- 
parent Xenia, Petre Munteanu’s ser- 
vile and insinuating Schuisky, Roberto 
Silva’s dignified Pimenn, Franco 
Corelli’s lyric Dimitri, and Vito de 
Taranto’s skillful and amusing Var- 
lamm. Vittorio Gui conducted the or- 
chestra without much vigor or care 
for detail, but the chorus sang as well 
as they ever have. Nicola Benois’s 
neo-realistic, cardboard-like scenery 
was confusing and wholly out of keep- 
ing with the tone of the opera. 


London 


(Continued from page 7) 
berty-gibbet, but she does not satisfy 
him. Finally he develops enough cour- 
age to attack the black-caped man 
and finds, thanks to a neat trick of 
staging, that there is no man under 
the cloak at all. Exeunt boy and 
ballet-blanc girl. 

This tale is developed in a diluted 
Massine “symphonic ballet” manner. 
It is more lucid than Cranko’s pre- 
vious serious ballets, especially Reflec- 
tion and Harlequin in April, but it is 
also more conventional and _ thinner. 
But he needed to learn how to tell a 
story well, and whenever he can get 
out from under the cold institutional 
hand of Covent Garden he will surely 
turn out something more important. 


Even now, he is the one hope among 
young English choreographers (unless 
Michael Charnley, whose Symphony 
for Fun is a crib from Jerome Rob- 
bins’ Interplay, develops more range 
than he now seems to have). And 
alongside Andrée Howard's pretenti- 
ous, imitation-De Mille ballet A Mir- 
ror for Witches, The Shadow seems 
one of the masterpieces of the ages. 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet is still at 
its weakest in the modern repertory. 


Soloists Announced 
For Prades Festival 


Prapes, France. — The fourth 
Music Festival, under the direction of 
Pablo Casals, will be held in Prades, 
Pyrenées-Orientales, from June 14 
to July 7, The festival, offering music 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Schubert, will include five chamber- 
music concerts, June 16, 21, 27, July 
3, and 7; and five orchestral concerts, 
June 14, 19, 24, 30, and July 5. Among 
the soloists will be Mr. Casals, Made- 
line Foley, Joseph Fuchs, Bernard 
Goldberg, Arthur Grumiaux, Dame 
Myra Hess, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Eugene Istomin, William Kapell, 
Leopold Mannes, Rudolf Serkin, 
Martial Singher, Maria Stader, Mar- 
cel Tabuteau, Milton Thomas, Paul 
Tortelier, Karen Tuttle, and John 
Wummer. 


American Theatre Wing 
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made his first appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan as the Second Philistine. In 
other roles were Sigurd Bjoerling, 
Norman Scott, Emery Darcy, and 
George Cehanovsky. austo Cleva’s 
conducting infused as much life as 
possible into the score without becom- 
ing unmusical. 

—R. A. E. 


Der Rosenkavalier, March 20 


The seventh and final performance 
this season of Strauss’s opera was 
given with a familiar cast, which in- 
cluded Astrid Varnay, Mildred Miller, 
Hilde Gueden, Lorenzo Alvary, John 
Brownlee, Thelma Votipka, and Herta 
Glaz. Fritz Reiner was the con- 
ductor, 

—N. P. 


Tristan und Isolde, March 21, 2:00 


Since the Metropolitan Opera man- 
agement is now said to regret the de- 
plorable incident that marred this 
splendid broadcast performance of 
Tristan und Isolde, there is little 
reason to comment in extenso upon 
the cheap money-raising stunt that 
led to the interruption of prelude of 
the second act for the purpose of 
making a melodramatic appeal for 
funds. The wonder is that the con- 
ductor, singers, and instrumentalists 
were not demoralized by the episode 
and made unable to maintain the high 
performance level of the first act. 
Actually, most of the laurels for the 
eloquence of the afternoon belong to 
Helen Traubel and Fritz Stiedry. 
From the very beginning, Miss 
Traubel’s singing and acting as Isolde 
were glowing and intense, and she 
not only sustained, but built up 
steadily, the tension of the tragic 
figure for whom the final resignation 
and acceptance of her fate, which 
culminates in the delivery of the 
Liebestod, was inevitable. 

Mr. Stiedry’s conducting of the 
score was marked by warmth and 
suppleness; never resorting to hurried 
tempos, he managed, nevertheless, to 
keep the opera from dragging at any 
point. The slight difference of opinion 
in the first act between him and Paul 
Schoeffler, the Kurwenal, was of only 
minor importance and was resolved 
in Mr. Schoeffler’s favor. 

Set Svanholm, as Tristan, seemed 
tired vocally and did not succeed in 
reaching all the proper pitches during 


the second-act duet, but his scene in 
the third act was overpowering. 
Hans Hotter as King Marke, 
Blanche Thebom as Brangane, and 
Emery Darcy, Algerd Brazis, Paul 
Franke, and Thomas Hayward all 
made effective contributions to a 
memorable performance. — 


Boris Godounoff, March 21 


In a benefit performance for the 
Vassar Club, the Moussorgsky opera 
was given with nine changes in cast 
and a new conductor, Tibor Kozma, 
in the pit. The singers new to their 
roles were Nell Rankin, as Marine; 
Paul Franke, as Shuisky ; Margaret 
Roggero, as Fyodor; Genevieve War- 
ner, as Xenia; Norman Scott, as 
Pimen ; Arthur Budney, as Schelk:- 
lov; Gabor Carelli, as the Simple- 
ton; and Anne Bollinger and Dorot! y 
Shawn, as two of Marina’s compan- 
ions. George London again sang tle 
title role, with Jean Madeira, Martha 
Lipton, Salvatore Baccaloni, Brien 
Sullivan, and Sigurd Bjoerling as f:- 
miliar figures in other parts. 


Auditions Winner Heard 
In Birmingham Festival 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birming- 
ham Festival of Arts, which began 01 
Jan. 25 and lasted four weeks, was 1 
co- operative venture in which 34 mz 
jor city-wide organizations partici- 
pated in programs and exhibitions de- 
voted to all forms of art. In its prc- 
gram on Jan. 28, the Birmingham 
Symphony, conducted by Arthur Ben- 
nett Lipkin, devoted the first half oi 
its program to the introductory theme 
of the festival—“the classical style’. 
Rosalie Marshall, pianist of Greens- 
boro, Ala., was soloist in Beethoven's 
First Piano Concerto, in this portion 
of the concert. She was the winner of 
the 1952-53 Birmingham News-Birm- 
ingham Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion auditions. 


—Lity May CALDWELL 


Eunice Podis Appears 
With Cleveland Orchestra 


Eunice Podis’ performance as piano 
soloist in an all-Gershwin concert with 
the Cleveland Orchestra led to her re- 
engagement to play Beethoven's 


Fourth Piano Concerto with the same 
organization on Jan. 11. 





A. A. Wilkinsor 


IN. THE STATE OF CAROLINA 


Shown in a friendly gathering after a Greensboro Civic Music Associa- 

tion concert are (I. to r.) Elliot Weisgarber and Alleine Minor, of the 

concert committee; Leonard Warren; J. D. Wilkins, vice-president of the 
association; and Frank H. Burns, secretary-treasurer 
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clear, dynamically sure, and, under 
most conditions, capable of stylistic- 
ally proper modulation. When, with 
further concert experience and artistic 
maturity, she can overcome a notice- 
able expressive inhibition, Miss Geddes 
should make her way successfully in 
this country and her own. 

—C. B. 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, March 14 


Composers represented in this Com- 
posers Forum concert at Columbia 
University were Paul Nordoff and 
Richard Donovan. The former was 
the accompanying pianist in his Lyric 
Sonata, played by Alice Smiley, vio- 
linist, and ten songs from his cycle 
The Path of Love, sung by Rawn 
Spearman, tenor. 

Donovan’s works performed in the 
program were his Serenade for Oboe, 
Violin, Viola, and Cello; Terzetto for 
Two Violins and Viola; Suite for 
Piano; and two movements from his 
Quartet for Wind Instruments. Moshe 
Murwitz and Lea Ostrojinsky, violin- 
ists; David Lein, violist; Uzi Wiezel, 
cellist; Easley R. Blackwood, pianist : 
Shirley Williams, flutist; Alan Wil- 
liams and Lois Wann, oboists; Keith 
Wilson, clarinetist; and Paul Tucci, 
bassoonist, were the participating art- 


ists 
—N. P. 


Rey de la Torre, Guitarist 
Town Hall, March 15 


It is reasonable to say that nobody 
except Andres Segovia plays music 
of the Spanish or Latin idioms as sat- 
isfyingly as Rey de la Torre. He 
did not play a transcription of Bach’s 
E major Partita with the necessary 
purity and rhythmic stability. But his 
romantic proclivities were not mis- 
placed, however, in the twice-familiar 
Three Studies of Sor or the thrice- 
familiar little pieces by Falla, Llobet, 
Granados, or Albéniz. And they were 
especially effective when applied to 
the music of the artist’s native coun- 
try: the Sonata of José Ardévol and 
the Preludio y Tocata of Julian 
Orbén, both given their first New 
York performances on this occasion, 
proved wonderfully wrought for the 
half-angular, half-mafiana style Mr. 
De la Torre clearly prefers. He me- 
andered with exquisite wistful ten- 
derness and then thumped with excit- 
ing Carib violence. Either of these 
things he could do much better, ap- 
parently, than follow a straight clas- 
sical line. 

—J.L. 


Solomon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 15 


Solomon was in a reflective mood 
almost throughout this recital. There 
was a wonderful richness of detail 
and of feeling in his interpretations, 
even if some of them seemed a bit 
too relaxed in physical energy. The 
program was one for a master pia- 
nist: the Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor; Schubert’s 








Rey de la Torre Solomon 


Sonata in A minor, Op. 143; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 8la; and 
the four Chopin Ballades. 

The artist’s control of touch and 
sensitive ear for levels of sonority 
came to the fore in his playing of 
the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue. 
As the prelude unfolded, its majesty 
was fully revealed without any pound- 
ing, and the fugue was played with 
impeccable clarity, steadiness of 
rhythm, and insight into its contra- 
puntal ingenuity. Poetry and intel- 
lectuality were faultlessly blended in 
this performance. 

The first movement of the Schu- 
bert sonata is a compound of heroic 
passages with episodes of the tender- 
est lyricism. Solomon achieved the 
contrast without losing the continuity 
of the movement. Throughout the 
work, one sensed a truly Schubertian 
intimacy of spirit and warmth of feel- 
ing. Solomon’s approach to the first 
two movements of Beethoven’s “Les 
Adieux” Sonata was almost too 
dreamy; he seemed to become lost in 
some passages, at the expense of the 
whole; but the last movement was su- 
perbly light and buoyant and unified. 
His playing of the Chopin Ballades 
brought out their differences of mood 
and color, as well as their similarity 
of plan. 

—R. S. 


Perry O'Neil, Pianist 
March 15, Town Hall 


In the second half of his third New 
York recital, Perry O’Neil turned to 
two fine contemporary works, Carlos 
Surinach’s Trois Chansons et Danses 
Espagnoles and Norman Dello Joio’s 
Third Piano Sonata. In both of these 
the young pianist was stylistically 
comfortable, and he played them with 
technical ease and a brilliant command 
of color, phrasing, and rhythm. In 
particular, Surinach’s quite lovely im- 
pressionistic setting of six Spanish 
folk tunes brought from the per- 
former an exceptional and beautiful 
lyricism. Mr. O’Neil opened his pro- 
gram with Schumann’s Papillons and 
Brahms’s F minor Sonata. He played 
them well enough but seemed inhibited 
about giving full rein to the com- 
posers’ romantic profusions. 


—R. A. E. 


Choir of Central Church 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
March 16 


The second in the series Evenings 
of Music was devoted to two con- 


temporary choral works, Virgil Thom- 
son’s Mass for Women’s Voices and 
Percussion and Francis Poulenc’s Sta- 
bat Mater. The church’s choir was 
directed by Hugh Giles, its regular 
organist, and the soloist was Freda 
Hemming, soprano. 

Jeanne Demessieux, French organ- 
ist, was the artist in the third pro- 
gram, on March 22. 

—N. P. 


Oliver Colbentson, Violinist 
Robert Schrade, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 17 


For their first New York appear- 
ance as a chamber-music team, Oliver 
Colbentson and Robert Schrade as- 
sembled a program from the works 
of French composers. It included 
Leclair’s Sonata in A major, Francois 
Couperin’s Le Parnasse, Honegger’s 
Sonata in D minor (this composer’s 
Swiss parentage and nationality have 
not kept him from being generally 
identified as a French composer), De- 
bussy’s Sonata in G minor, Ravel's 
Gaspard de la Nuit, and Chausson’s 
Concerto for Piano, Violin, and String 
Quartet. The realization of the fig- 
ured bass in the first two compositions 


was ascribed to Diran Alexanian. In 
Le Parnasse the two soloists were 
assisted by David Wells, who also 
took part in the concerto along with 
Isidore Cohen and Henry Siegel, 
violinists, and Maxine Johnson, violist. 
As it turned out, the content of the 
survey program was sometimes more 
interesting than the manner in which 
it was performed. Both Mr. Colbent- 
son and Mr. Schrade are competent 
instrumentalists, but they disclosed 
little affinity for the style of the 
Leclair and Couperin works, and Mr. 
Schrade’s exposition of Gaspard de la 
Nuit was only accurate and academic 
at best. 
Honegger’s dramatic sonata for 
unaccompanied violin seemed more 
agreeable to Mr. Colbentson’s tem- 
perament than any of the other pieces, 
save possibly C hausson’ s long-winded 
concerto, which was given more than 
its due by all concerned. 
—A. H. 


Anatole Kitain, Pianist 
Carnegie Hali, March 18 


The major work—and the novelty— 
on Mr. Kitain’s program was the long 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


George Howerton, Dean 


1953 Annual Summer Session 
June 21 to August 1 


Northwestern University takes 
great pride in announcing the ap- 
pointment of 


CURT SACHS 


as Visiting Professor for the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1953. Dr. Sachs will offer a course 
in the History of Musical Instruments and 
will work with advanced students in the 
Seld of Music History and Literature. 


Other Visiting Lecturers 


KARL ESCHMAN, Director, Conser- 
vatory of Music, Denison Univer- 
sity 

DAVID FOLTZ, Chairman, Dept. of 
Music, University of Nebraska 

E. THAYER GASTON, Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, University of 
Kansas 

ROBERT W. MILTON, Director of 
Music, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

LILLA BELLE PITTS, Prof. of Music 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

GLADYS TIPTON, Asscc. Prof of 
Music, University of California 


High School Institute 


This summer for the first time North- 
western's National High School Institute 
will offer a program in orchestral and 
choral training for selected high school 
students. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston Illinois 
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ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE DIVISIONS 


Intersession—June 1 to July 11 
Summer Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 
Ist Annual Summer Music Program 
for High School Musicians—4 Weeks 

JUNE 29 TO JULY 24 


Study at one of America's great 
Universities, Enjoy historic Boston and 
scenic New England. 


For information and catalog, write 
DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Room 112, 705 Commonwealth Ave. 
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Muenchinger Completes San Francisco 
Engagement; Assistant Conductor Named 


San Francisco 
FTER a week’s absence in which 
A it played out-of-town engage- 
ments, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and its present guest conduct- 
or, Karl Muenchinger, returned to 
the Opera House on March 12 with 
Rudolf Firkusny as guest pianist. Mr. 
Muenchinger’s devotion to chamber- 
orchestra material was again exempli- 
fied in the second program of his lo- 
cal engagement. He cut the orchestra 
to 25 for a Bach suite and used only 
a portion of it for the Mendelssohn 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture. 
Consequently, when the Martinu Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 3 came along, the 
depth and hue of the full instrumenta- 
tion was duly impressive. Mr. Fir- 
kusny’s playing was richly colored 
and striking in tone gradation and 
dynamic range, making the concerto 
the most highly gratifying music of 
the evening. Mr. Muenchinger’s con- 
cept of the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
phony was clearly defined, but left 
something to be desired. 


In his last concert with the San 
Francisco Symphony, Mr. Muenching- 
er successfully introduced Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 2, for strings. He 
also conducted Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 4, with Naoum Blinder, 
violinist, and Murray Graizer and 
Merrill Jordan, flutists, as soloists, 
but the orchestral balance did not 
seem all it should have been. Tossy 
Spivakovsky was soloist in Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto. 

George Szell followed Mr. Muen- 
chinger as the next guest conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony, giv- 
ing brilliant, full-scale performances 
of his own orchestration of Smetana’s 
string quartet From My Life; Schu- 
bert”s great C major Symphony, and 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 

While the orchestra was absent, 
Ballet Theatre occupied the Opera 
House. The dance group, headed by 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
had an uncommonly good corps de 
ballet on this trip. 


The. appointment of 27-year-old 
Earl Murray as assistant conductor 
for the San Francisco Symphony 
gives the orchestra its first official 
occupant of that position in more 
than a decade. He was appointed to 
assure the orchestra a resident au- 
thority during the present period of 
guest conductor- 
ships, which 
will last until a 
successor to Pi- 
erre Monteux 
is selected. A 
member of the 
orchestra’s 
trumpet section 
since the age of 
sixteen, and son 
of Ralph Mur- 
ray, who has 
played tuba in 
the Symphony 
for thirty years, 
Earl Murray is 
a graduate of the Monteux conduct- 
ing school in Maine. He has been 
conductor of the Recreation Commis- 
sion Orchestra and the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet Orchestra, and has also 
directed numerous rehearsal periods 
with the San Francisco Symphony 
when Mr. Monteux wanted to go out 
front and listen. He holds the ad- 
miration and respect of his fellow 
symphony members as well as those 
in high places in the directorial field. 

Andres Segovia, guitarist, enchant- 
ed an overflowing audience in the 
Veterans’ Auditorium in a _ concert 
on the Spencer Barefoot Celebrity 
Series. 

Arthur Honegger’s Third Quartet 
was impressively played by the San 


Sommer 


Earl Murray 





Karl Muenchinger is shown with 

his wife during his recent visit 

to San Francisco as guest con- 

ductor of the San _ Francisco 
Symphony 


Francisco String Quartet in its March 
concert in the Marines’ Memorial 
Theatre. Herbert Elwell’s Quartet in 
E minor was introduced and, with 
the excellent assistance of Corinne 
Lacomblé, piano, and Phil Karp, 
double bass, the group concluded the 
program with Schubert's Quintet in 
A major, Op. 114. 

—Marjory M. FisHer 


Music Week Observance 
Scheduled in May 


The thirtieth National and Inte~- 
American Music Week will be ob- 
served in more than 3,000 communi- 
ties from May 3 to 10. From its 
initial observance on a national basis 
in 1924, Music Week is proposed to 
the stimulation of year-round in- 
terest in music and music education 
and the advancement of specific loca: 
music projects of permanent socia! 
and cultural value. Chief participants 
are churches, schools, music clubs, 
women’s clubs, and civic, recreation 
and youth organizations. A letter oi 
suggestions for local chairmen anc 
workers is available through the 
Music Week Committee, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


In connection with the event Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower has writ- 
ten the following letter to T. 
Rivers, secretary of the committee: 


“It gives me much pleasure to ex- 
tend congratulations on the thirtieth 
annual observance of National and 
Inter-American Music Week. 


“T am heartily in accord with your 
aim to promote wider enjoyment of 
music and greater participation, es- 
pecially among young people, in the 
art of music making. It is good to 
know, too, that you are recommend- 
ing this year special opportunities in 
music for servicemen, and that you 
are co-operating with the Department 
of Defense toward this end. I hope 
many civilian groups will co-operate 
in these projects. 

“Please convey my best wishes to 
all who contribute to the success of 
the 1953 observance.” 


Friends’ Fund 
Contributions Increase 


David M. Keiser, general chairman 
of the Friends’ Fund campaign of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, has announced that $110,000 
was raised in the second annual drive 
for money to meet the society’s yearly 
deficit. The amount raised this year 
by 3,318 individuals and organizations 
represents an increase of approxi- 
mately $31,000 over that raised in 1951. 
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Boris Excerpts Offered 


In Rochester Concert 


RocHESTER—In its final concert of 
the current season, on March 19, the 
Rochester Philharmonic, Erich Leins- 
dorf, conductor, was heard in the 
Prologue and two scenes from Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, in the 
English translation by John Gutman 
and in a new orchestration by Mr. 
Leinsdorf. Mack Harrell sang the 
title role and Walter Fredericks the 
Clerk of Duma. Also included in the 
program was Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, with Irene Jordan, Lise Sor- 
rell, Mr. Harrell, and Mr. Fredericks 
as soloists, assisted by the Rutgers 
University Choir, Austin Walter, di- 
rector. 

The final program in Rochester was 
repeated at Rutgers University, in 
New Brunswick, N.J., on March 24 
as one of nine concerts being given 
by the Philharmonic and Civic or- 
chestras during their annual spring 
tour. Beginning March 23 in Troy, 
N.Y., the tour also included Lan- 
caster, Penna.; W ilkes-B Jarre, Penna. ; 
Stroudsburg, Penna. Larchmont, 
N.Y.; and Sampson Ait Base. Mati- 
nees by the 45-piece Civic Orchestra 
under Paul White were given in 
Loudonville, N.Y., and in Larchmont. 

In its recent fund campaign the 


Rochester Civic Music Association 
raised $130,477, exceeding its an- 
nounced goal by over $2,000. The 


funds will be used to underwrite ex- 
penses of the Philharmonic and Civic 
orchestras, the Artist Series concerts, 
and special events that the association 
presents each year. 


Three Choirs 
To Meet in Gloucester 
GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND.—The 226th 
meeting of the Three Choirs, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the clergy of the three dioceses of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
will be held in Gloucester Cathedral 
from Sept. 6 to 11. The Festival 
Choir of 300 voices will be accom- 
panied by the London Symphony, con- 
ducted by Herbert Sumsion, in per- 
formances of MHandel’s Israel in 
Egypt, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Bach’s 
St. John Passion, Monteverdi's Mag- 
nificat, Elgar’s The Dream of Geron- 
tius, Handel’s Messiah, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Dona Nobis Pacem, Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus, Ireland’s These 
Things Shall Be, Haydn’s Coronation 
Mass, and Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. 
Vocal artists scheduled to appear in- 
clude Isobel Baillie, Kathleen Joyce, 
Eric Greene, and Norman Walker, 
and among the instrumental soloists 


will be Dennis Brain and Campoli. An 
organ recital by George Thalben-Ball 
and a chamber-music concert by the 
Amadeus Quartet will complete the 
festival program. 


Onchostras 


(Continued from page 17) 
fields beyond this music. The per- 
formance was devoted, although Mr. 
Anderson read Melville’s poetic prose 
like a stock-market report. 

The trouble with Mozart’s delight- 
ful satire on an imaginary bumbling 
composer of his day is that modern 
audiences do not know enough about 
eighteenth-century style and form to 
appreciate the joke. Only the hideous 
dissonances in the horn parts in the 
minuet and the final chord in several 
different tonalities draw laughter. Mr. 
Cantelli, truth to tell, might have un- 
derlined the humor a bit more, espe- 
cially in the slow movement, with its 
hilariously funny cadenza for violin 
solo. 

All three Wagner works were stir- 
ringly performed. Mr. Cantelli loves 
this music and he conducts it superbly. 
Not in many a year has the Rienzi 
Overture sounded so brilliant, so mel- 
odramatic, and so sweepingly melodi- 
ous. Mr. Cantelli took all the dross 
out of it and made it seem like good 


music. 
—R. S. 





Toscanini Ends 
Regular Broadcast Series 


Arturo Toscanini was in fine fettle 
for the last regular NBC Symphony 
concert, on March 21, of his current 
broadcast season. The whilom glories 
of Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture are 
pleasant to hear once in a decade or 
so, and the piece was just the neces- 
sary aperitif for the heavy repast to 
follow. The Mozart Symphony No. 
40 is one of the maestro’s memorable 
achievements; it went its usual way, 
impassioned but not frenetic. The 
main course was Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet. The conductor read it as 
he does always with this composer, 
divesting the music of its melodrama 
and thus enhancing its somewhat less 
generous quota of real worth. Treat- 
ment like this does not do anything 
for, say, the Pathétique, but it made 
the present score a worthwhile listen- 
ing experience. The orchestra played 
superbly throughout, and their 86- 
year-old master won a standing ova- 
tion from an audience that hopes to 
see him on the same podium again 
come fall. 


=i, 4. 





Whiting—Albany Herald 


GREETINGS IN GEORGIA 
George Kirkland, president of the Soe Community Concert Associa- 


tion; Sascha Gorcdnitzki; Bee McCormack, 


secretary of the association; 


Roy Williams, Community Concerts representative; Mrs. Gorodnitzki; and 
Efrem Kurtz are shown here from left to right after a concert by the 
Houston Symphony conducted by Mr. Kurtz, with Mr. Gorodnitzki as soloist 


April 1, 1953 
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Recitals in Now York 





(Continued from page 29) 

and difficult Sonata in E flat minor by 
Paul Dukas, which, although written 
more than fifty years ago, had its 
first New York performance in this 
recital. The sonata is the work of an 
excellent craftsman, abounding in 
sound and well- developed musical ideas 
set with splendid pianistic effects. On 
first hearing, it impressed me as being 
a finer work than the composer's fre- 
quently heard The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. The broad and vigorous first 
movement is Franckian in conception 
and development, whereas the final 
movement, with its Scotch-like hymn- 
tune juxtaposed with good old Ameri- 
can ragtime, is akin to the music of 
our own Charles Ives. The third 
movement is a sure-fire toccata more 
musical than either the Prokofieff or 
the Khachaturian. Mr. Kitain played 
the Sonata so superbly that the audi- 
ence burst into spontaneous applause 
after each of the four movements, 
and the 34 minutes required for the 
performance passed quickly, with no 
let-up in interest. 

Mr. Kitain’s playing throughout the 
evening was on the same high plane 
of excellence. Imaginative insight and 
beauty of tone and phrase marked his 
playing of the Mozart Sonata in D, 
K. 571. He invested the Chopin Polo- 
naise in E flat minor with a wealth 
of poetry and nuance, and he brought 
the recital to a thrilling close with a 
hair-raising rendition of Balakireff’s 
Islamey in all its wild and barbaric 
splendor. 


—R. K. 


Christopher O'Malley, Baritone 
Town Hall, March 19 (Debut) 


Christopher O’Malley has recently 
returned from Europe where he has 
sung in recital a number of times 
while a student at the Paris Con- 
servatory. As an artist he revealed 
thorough training in a range of song 
styles, and, although his performance 
had no particular individual distinc- 
tion, he was at least never guilty of 
a lapse in taste. His vocal equipment, 
however, was meager. The voice was 
small, and the tone, attenuated. It 
was decidedly a case of mistaken 
judgment in selecting the program to 
have included a Bach cantata (Ich 
will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen) re- 
quiring instrumental support since the 
baritone rarely dominated the en- 
semble. 

Also included in Mr. O’Malley’s 
program were songs by Monteverdi, 
Vetter, Telemann, Fauré, Poulenc, 
Beethoven, and Ned Rorem. Rorem’s 
From An Unknown Past, listed as a 
first performance (although the Con- 
cert Choir had sung a choral version 
the previous week), is a setting of 
seven anonymous  fifteenth-century 
poems. They demonstrated, if noth- 
ing else, the composer’s ability to 
write a pleasant vocal phrase to Eng- 
lish verse. Mr. O’Malley sang these 
songs sympathetically. His accompa- 
nist was Robert Hufstader. 

—C. B. 


Frank Martori, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 20 (Debut) 


Frank Martori, young American pi- 
anist, made a generally promising im- 
pression in his first Town Hall ap- 
pearance. Ina program centered around 
Samuel Barber’s Sonata, Op. 26, and 
including three intermezzos and a 
rhapsody by Brahms; a ballade and 
a scherzo by Chopin; and first per- 
formances of Bozidar Kunc’s Noc- 
turne and Three Animated Cartoons, 
his playing showed a sound technical 
basis and a good command of color. 
He seemed limited, though, to gentle 
shades, as in the pretty pastels of the 
Brahms intermezzos, and summoned 
real power only in fleeting moments 
of Brahms’s Rhapsody in E flat and 
the Chopin works. On the whole, it 
was in the shorter items that the pi- 


anist was at his best, and the new 
works by Bozidar Kunc—salon trifles 
with pleasant post-Albéniz harmonies 
—emerged to particularly good ad- 
vantage, enjoying the benefit of the 
pianist’s light, deft touch. 

—A. B. 


Carmen Shepperd, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, March 22, 3:00 


Carmen Shepperd showed good taste 
and musical intelligence in a program 
that included arias by Cesti, Strozzi, 
and Handel; Wolf lieder ; Parto, 
parto, from Mozart’s La Clemenza di 
Tito; Milhaud’s Chansons de Né- 
gresse; Negro spirituals; and the first 
performance of Ned Rorem’s The 
Resurrection (a cantata-like setting 
of Matthew 27: 62-66, and 28: 1-20, 
full of recitatives and Barték). While 
the mezzo-soprano’s approach was 
straightforward and carefully thought 
out, the element of projection was 
often wanting. She rarely let go, 
either vocally or emotionally, so that 
her interpretations were, on the whole, 
rather lifeless except in music with a 
forward impetus of its own, such as 
Wolf’s Ich hab in Penna einen Lieb- 
sten; the Mozart aria; and Fauré’s 
Fleur jetée. Norman Johnson was her 
accompanist. 


—A. B. 


Adi Bernard, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 22 


Adi Bernard commanded more 
power than any woman pianist I have 
heard, but there was a uniformity 
about her approach that detracted con- 
siderably from her effectiveness in 
this recital. She played everything 
forcefully, as if concerned lest her 
auditors might expect less vigor from 
a distaff performer. This approach 
marred the slow movement of the 
Beethoven D minor Sonata, Op. 3, 
No. 2, which she drove hard. In all 
fairness, however, it must be conceded 
that the same endowment conspired 
handily with the Weber Rondo Bril- 
liant, the Mendelssohn Rondo Capric- 
cioso, the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. i2, and a group of short modern 
pieces. Clearly Miss Bernard chose 
her program with a shrewd awareness 
of her ability to produce volume. 
There were three premieres: Dance 
by Robert Ward, Chanson Sans Pa- 
roles by Gertrude MHerlands, and 
Frolic by Howard Weiss. All were 
slight in musical interest, but they 
were so brief it could not have been 
otherwise. 


atk. 


Smetana's Two Widows 
Carnegie Recital Hall, 
March 22, 5:30 


This concert performance of Sme- 
tana’s comic opera was the first in 
English in this city, the work having 
been sung in Czech previously. Paul 
Aron, conductor and pianist for the 
performance, had provided the trans- 
lation. Taking part in the work, 
given as a benefit for the scholarship 
fund of the Third Street Music 
School Settlement, were Jeannette 
Scovotti and Amalia Bischoff, as the 
widows; Thomas Belbas, as a 
poacher : Alfred Medinets, as a 





Monique de la . 


Bruchollerie Anatole Kitain 


keeper ; and Angela Ditta and Adolph 
Blank, as a peasant couple. 
—N. B 


Monique de Ia Bruchollerie, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 22 


In her second New York recital, 
Monique de la Bruchollerie opened 
her program with Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and Mozart's So- 
nata in C major. It was clear that 
her pianistic style favored the former 
in the florid recitativo of the Fantasy 
and the sonorous build-to-climax of 
the Fugue, both of which were given 
telling accounts. In order to feel 
more at home with Mozart, however, 
Miss De la Bruchollerie should relax 
her grip and fit the music to a smaller 
scale. The delicate colorings in the 
Sonata could have been more fully 
realized if fortissimo attacks had been 
less rigid and lyric passages more 
gracefully phrased. She neverthe'ess 
managed to project the essential spirit 
of the work through a tasteful nd 
intelligent deployment of her refined 
technical skill. The full measure of 
this skill was evident in the Bral ms 
Intermezzo and Ballade, Op. 118, Nos, 
2 and 3, and the Chopin Barcarclle, 
Op. 60, and Polonaise, Op. 22, which 
followed in the second group. Here 
again, though, the pi anist’s phys cal 
tension tended to restrict the flow of 
the music although a powerful reali- 
zation of the drama in these pieves, 
particularly in the Polonaise, won °2n- 
thusiastic audience approval. 

The closing group in Miss De la 
Bruchollerie’s program consisted of 
Szymanowski’s_ Variations, Op. 3, 
Shostakovich’s Three Fantastic Danes, 
and Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 3, in A 
minor. She did greatest justice t 
these works, catching the subtle ‘iu- 
mor of Shostakovich and the driv ng 
fury of Prokofieff in performance 
of animation and control. 

—C. B. 


OTHER RECITALS 


BERENICE BRAMSON, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, March 3. 

LuTHER COLLEGE CONCERT BAND, 
Weston H. Noble, conductor; Town 
Hall, March 7. 

Maria Sopot, pianist ; 
cital Hall, March 8. 

Joun Harms Cuorus, John Harins, 
conductor; Town Hall, March 8 

GoLpEN GATE Quartet, Town Hall, 
March 8. 

ForpDHAM UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUR, 
Frederic Joslyn, conductor; Town 
Hall, March 13. 

Tue Mariners, Town Hall, March 
25. 


Carnegie Ke- 


Faculty Announced 
For Aspen Institute 


AspEN, CoLto.—The Aspen Institute 
of Music, under the direction of Vic- 
tor Babin, will open on June 29 for 
a term of nine weeks closing on Aug. 
29. Entrance requirements are based 
on proven ability and specific previous 
training. Application forms may be 
obtained by writing Genevieve Lyngby, 
Registrar, Aspen Institute of Music, 
Rm. 500, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The institute faculty for the coming 
summer is as follows: voice—Leslie 
Chabay, Herta Glaz, Mack Harrell, 
and Martial Singher; opera studio— 
Martial Singher, director, and Wolf- 
gang Vacano, coach; piano—Claudio 
Arrau, Joanna Graudan, Edith Op- 
pens, Vitya Vronsky, and Mr. Babin; 
diction and_phonetics—Madeleine Mil- 
haud and Evelina Colorni; string in- 
struments—Szymon Goldberg, Roman 
Totenberg, Marjorie Fulton, William 
Primrose, Nikolai Graudan, and 
Stuart Sankey ; chamber music—New 
Music Quartet; woodwind instru- 
ments—Albert Tipton, Lois Wann, 
Reginald Kell, Bernard Garfie'd, 
Joseph Eger, and Wesley Lindskooz; 
timpani and percussion—Paul Pric:; 
composition — Darius Milhaud and 
Charles Jones; conducting—Josevh 
Rosenstock. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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St. Louis Hears First U. S. Performance 
Of Camargo Guarnieri’s Brasiliana Suite 


St. Louis 
HE St. Louis Symphony’s re- 
5 turn to Kiel Auditorium for 
the Dec. 27 and 28 concerts, 
after a tour of the South and South- 
west, occasioned a warm welcome for 
the orchestra and conductor, Vladimir 
Golschmann. Leonard Arner, Earl 
Bates, Norman Herzberg, and Ed- 
ward Murphy were soloists in Mo- 
zart’s Sinfonia Concertante for Oboe, 
Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, and Orches- 
tra, K. ‘Anh. 9, and the program also 
offered Bach’s Suite No. 3, Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration, Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival Overture, and Ra- 
yel’s Boléro. 

The ninth pair of concerts, on Jan. 
3 and 4, brought two novelties — 
Teh erepnin’s Overture Romantique 
and the first American performance 
of Harsanyi’s Danses Variés. 
Tcherepnin’s skillfully - orchestrated 
work is delightfully descriptive of 
three episodes in Parisian lite. The 
soloist was Isaac Stern, whose techni- 
cal command was evident throughout 
Be thoven’s Violin Concerto. Brahms’s 
Synphony No. 4 was the concluding 
wok in the program. 

Nicole Henriot, the soloist in the 
concerts on Jan. 8 and 9, repeated her 
previous success here. She played the 
piano part in Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, which was followed 
wih a vociferous and unrestrained 
performance of Ravel’s Concerto in 
G major. The concert ended with a 
megnificent performance of Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique. 

n the first half of the Pop concert 
on Jan. 11, Edward Murphy (first 
horn player in the orchestra) con- 
ducted excerpts from Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, which were sung 
by members of the Stephens College 
opera workshop. Albert Tipton (first 


flutist) conducted the second half, 
during which Mary Morris (Mrs. 
Tipton) appeared as an_ excellent 


soloist in Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
in F. 

In the absence of Mr. Golschmann, 
who was appearing as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the orchestra concerts on Jan. 
17 and 18 were conducted by Harry 
Farbman. Rudolf Serkin was soloist 
in a well-rounded performance of 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 2, and 
Mr. Farbman led the orchestra in 
Beethoven’s Third Leonore Overture, 
Copland’s Hoe Down, Debussy’s The 
Afternoon of a Faun, and Stravin- 
sky’s Petrouchka Suite. 


Schuman Symphony Played 


Eleazar de Carvalho was guest con- 
ductor on Jan. 23 and 24, when Wil- 
liam Schuman’s Fifth Symphony and 
Haydn’s Concertante for Violin, Cello, 
Oboe, Bassoon, and Orchestra were 
given their first local performances. 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2 was also 
played. Mr. De Carvalho handled the 
orchestra skillfully and achieved a fine 
balance of tone. He was again re- 
ceived enthusiastically in the concerts 
on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, when he con- 
ducted the first United States per- 
formance of Camargo Guarnieri’s 
Brasiliana Suite. A brilliant composi- 
tion steeped in Brazilian folklore and 
Latin-American idioms, it was com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation. 

On Jan. 25, the Scottish Rite Choir 
joined the orchestra for the fourth 
Pop concert. Harry Farbman con- 
ducted the orchestral works, and 
Charles Galloway directed the choir 
end acted as narrator in Copland’s A 
Lincoln Portrait. 

Russell Gerhart led the St. Louis 
Philharmonic in a concert at the Kiel 
Opera House on Jan. 29. Mary Mor- 
ris was soloist in Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, substituting on short 


April 1, 1953 


notice for another pianist. Mozart's 
Symphony No. 35 and excerpts from 
operas by Wagner, Verdi, and 
Smetana were also played. 
—HerBert W. Cost 


Experimental Work 
Based on Poe’s Life 


The Columbia Theatre Associates 
of the School of Dramatic Arts pre- 
sented an experimental “ballet-biog- 
raphy” based on the life of Edgar 
Allan Poe and called Poor Eddy, at 
Brander Matthews Hall on March 11. 
The work is in two acts: The scenes 
of a realistic dramatization of certain 
incidents from Poe’s life are alter- 
nated with symbolic dance realizations 
of eight of his literary works. Charles 
Weidman played the role of Poe. In 
the spoken episodes he cmahanel a 
mute pantomime while the other act- 
ors spoke the realistic lines of Eliz- 
abeth Dooley’s book, and in the dance 
sequences he re-created choreography 
by Doris Humphrey. The music, 
which was scored for two pianos and 
percussion, was by Albert Rivett. 

For the most part, this was an in- 
effectively strange stew. Miss Dooley’s 
book is no more than a_ superficial 
recounting of biographical data of 
Poe’s life; the character of Poe, 
played in stylized pantomime by Mr. 
Weidman, stood out weirdly against 
Miss Dooley’s rather mechanical docu- 
mentation. The dance sequences were 
far more effective, but they would 
surely have been just as much so if 
the spoken scenes had been omitted en- 
tirely. For several of the episodes— 
notably The Masque of the Red Death 
—Miss Humphrey has constructed 
bold, strikingly expressive movement. 
Mr. Weidman realized his dance role 
like the supreme artist that he is, and 
Letitia Ide was splendid in Ligea. 
Considering the difficulties implicit in 
the whole idea, the staging appeared 
to be both effective and practical. Al- 
bert Rivett’s music, on the other hand, 
was practical enough, but it was 
neither musically interesting nor dra- 
matically appropriate. —W. F. 


Handel’s Xerxes 
Staged at Hunter 


The ci established Hunter Col- 
lege Opera Association made its bow 
on March 10 with the first of six 
performances of Handel’s only comic 
opera, Xerxes, in the Hunter College 
Playhouse. 

Xerxes has had only three previous 
productions in the United States, pre- 
sumably because of the static nature 
of the eighteenth-century opera form 
and the difficulty of the vocal writing. 
The plot is no sillier than that of some 
later comic operas (or musical come- 
dies), and it presents one good low- 
comic character in the person of the 
servant Elviro. The arias, while still 
demanding, are less exacting than 
some in the more frequently sung 
oratorios. Since the work represents 
Handel in a thoroughly engaging vein, 
it should repay investigation by opera 
workshops. 

The Hunter College performance 
had the advantage of a polished in- 
strumental ensemble, drawn from the 
New York College of Music orches- 
tra, which played beautifully under 
Siegfried Landau’s intelligent direc- 
tion. With the exception of Pasquale 
Verduce, the Elviro, the singers were 
not quite up to their assignments, and 
Josef Turnau’s stage direction was 
on the cute side. Sylvia Nesssn pro- 
vided the translation. —R. A. E 





Additional Columbia Artists 
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First time in 49 years! 


Guard Republican Band of Paris 


(Musique de la Garde Republicaine de Paris) 


72 Musicians Francois-Julien Brun, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Arthur Fiedler & The Boston natin] 


iii iat ti tein ee Tour Orchestra 
jn ae — 
Musical Americana NEW! 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance (20 Persons) 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





First time in America 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 


of London, England 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Personnel of 55 





First time in America — 


Stuttgart Chamber oleae 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 





First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 
Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great Italian Instrumental Ensemble 


Virtuosi di Roma 


14 Persons Maestro Renato Fasano, Director 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





A Gershwin Festival | 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists | Maazel, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song} (10 Persons) 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





De Paur's Infantry Chorus 


Tih Consecutive Seaton & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor — 





Trapp Family Singers 


~ 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner Conductor 





Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
Personal Direetion: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Dr. Leslie Bel!, Director 





Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


(6 persons) 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 








Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet ts 
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DETROIT NINTH 
Backstage after the Detroit Symphony's performance on March 5 of 


Beethoven's Ninth Symphony are (I. 


to r.) Maynard Klein, who prepared 


the participating Detroit Symphonic Choir, and the four soloists: Suzanne 


der Derian, soprano; Carol Smith, 


contralto; Yi-Kwei Sze, bass; and 


David Lloyd, tenor, Paul Paray conducted 


Musical Americana 





Musical Renaissance Follows In 


Wake of Industrial Development 


By EMMANUEL 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

N January, 1952, greater Wilkes- 
] Barre—33 contiguous municipali- 

ties known as the Wyoming Val- 
ley (county pop. 392,241)—embarked 
on a community-wide industrial de- 
velopment program called Operation 
Jobs. 

It was spearheaded by the Commit- 
tee of 100, a farsighted voluntary 
group of business, financial, labor, and 
cultural leaders, who selected William 
O. Sword, Wilkes-Barre businessman 
and civic leader, as their chairman. 

Results within only one year were 
dramatic. New, male-employing in- 
dustries were brought in, great indus- 
trial sites prepared, and an indus- 
trial-development fund campaign suc- 
cessfully carried out and _ oversub- 
scribed. Indeed, such was the com- 
munity’s response, nothing less than 
an over-all renaissance has been ef- 
fected in this progressive center of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

One of the splendid products of 
the new spirit was the formation in 
the spring of 1952 of the Wyoming 
Valley Philharmonic, an orchestra 
composed of professionals and talented 
amateurs. Under the direction of 
Ferdinand Liva, it made its debut in 
April, and its 1952-53 season, made up 
of three concerts, has been under- 
written by popular — subscription. 
Through its efficiency and enthusiasm 
it has sold itself to the community 
as a permanent asset. 

A prime mover behind its establish- 
ment was Eugene S. Farley, president 
of Wilkes College, one of Wyoming 
Valley’s three four-year colleges. As 
a key member of the Committee of 
100, Mr. Farley saw in the orchestra 
a cultural asset that would not merely 
advertise the region nationally but 
also, and chiefly, would serve as a 
vehicle of spiritual growth within the 
community itself. 

3efore the war a predecessor sym- 
phonic group, the Wilkes-Barre- Scran- 
ton Sinfonietta gave concerts in these 
two communities under- fhe direction 
of the late Paul Gies, professor of 
music at. Wilkes College. In addition, 
there was the annual Wyoming Valley 
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Bach Festival. Unfortunately, both 
projects were curtailed by W orld War 
II. After the war, the death of Pro- 
fessor Gies held up their resumption. 

With the co-operation of Ferdi- 
nand Liva as director and John G. 
Detroy, head of the Wilkes College 
music department, as associate direc- 
tor, plus a committee of music and 
civic supporters, the first steps in the 
new venture were taken. Mr. Liva 
issued a call for musicians, and let- 
ters were written by Mr. Farley to a 
number of friends of music and com- 
munity progress asking that they sub- 
scribe to the first concert. The re- 
sults in both respects were highly 
gratifying. 

At the first rehearsal no less than 
sixty players turned up. Since then 
there has come a steady increment un- 
til today the orchestra numbers 83. In- 
deed, it has stimulated such interest 
among the younger players in the com- 
munity that Mr. Liva is now contem- 
plating the establishment of a Junior 
Symphony to absorb the surplus talent 
and serve as a training organization 
for the parent orchestra. 

In some ways, the Wyoming Valley 
Philharmonic is unusual and may pro- 
vide ideas for other symphony-inclined 
communities. 

Almost half the members are 
either high school or college students 
—the result of an enlightened school 
program whereby children are given 
accredited courses in instrument play- 
ing. 

The financial backing is community- 
wide. It does not depend only on the 
usual group of private sponsors. The 
broad base of support is achieved 
through what is called Family Mem- 
bership. For a modest fee, a family 
membership in the Philharmonic So- 
ciety admits two adults and one child 
to each concert of the three-concert 
season. The cost—$6.60 for nine ad- 
missions—has had a heavy reception 
by the public. Part and parcel of this 
plan is the fact that concerts are *held 
in the new Wilkes College gymnasium, 
a splendid structure where the seating 
can be enlarged as needed, depending 
on the nature of the event. 


W heeling Conductor 
Doubles in Columbus 


WHEELING. — Henry Mazer, con- 
ductor of the Wheeling Symphony, 
will act as guest conductor of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Little Symphony 
for the latter part of the winter sea- 
son. He is conducting three major 
concerts in addition to three children’s 
concerts and a telecast program. 

The opening programs of the 
Wheeling Symphony, on Nov. 19 and 
20, at the Virginia Theatre featured 
3enny Goodman, as soloist in Web- 
ers Concertino for Clarinet and 
Orchestra. Not to disappoint his many 
jazz fans in the audience, Mr. Good- 
man played four encores in the popu- 
lar idiom. The program also listed 
Rossini’s Overture to The Barber of 
Seville, Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
6, and Gershwin’s An American in 
Paris. 

The Frazier Memorial Civic Music 
Association opened its series on Oct. 23 
with a concert by the First Operatic 
Sinfonietta, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
conductor. Lillian Shelby, soprano; 
Elinor Warren, mezzo-soprano; Keith 
Kaldenburg, tenor; and Roy Ur- 
hausen, bass, were heard in selections 
from Rigoletto and The Gypsy Baron. 
Nicola Moscona gave the second con- 
cert in the series on Nov. 25. 

The Woman’s Club of Wheeling 
presented Helen Jepson, soprano, in a 
leeture-recital on Oct. 31 as its first 
Fine Arts program. The Fine Arts 
Guild presented the Salzburg 
Marionette Theatre in two perform- 
ances on the stage of the Virginia 
Theatre on Dec. 3. 

The Wheeling Symphony Training 
Orchestra, now numbering sixty mu- 
sicians under the direction of Malvin 
Artley, gave its first concert of the 
current season on Dec. 12 in the audi- 
torium of the Wheeling Electric Com- 
pany. The concert was free to the 
public, and offered music of the Pops 
variety. Several of the young musi- 
cians from the training orchestra 
graduated to the Wheeling Symphony 
this fall, proving that the training 
orchestra is fulfilling a definite need 
in the community. 

West Liberty State College pre- 
sented Lily Keleti, pianist, in her de- 
but recital in College Hall on Oct. 

Miss Keleti is the new instructor 
in piano at the college and has re- 
cently come to this country from ex- 
tensive concertizing in Hungary, 
France, Germany, and Italy. On Oct. 
8, Fritz Heitmann, organist of the 


Dom in Berlin, also gave an im- 
pressive concert at College Hall. The 
combined Choirs of West Liberty 
State College and St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church, under the direction 
of Wallis D. Braman, sang The 
Christmas Story by Heinrich Schutz 
on Dec. 17. Soloists were Carol Don- 
ley, soprano; William Zimmerman, 
tenor ; and Joseph Winland, bass, with 
John K. Zorian at the organ. 
—MonTANA X. MENARD 


Omaha Symphony Sees 
Successful Season 


OMAHA.—Increasingly fine  con- 
certs by the Omaha Symphony under 
the baton of Emanuel Wishnow jus- 
tify the orchestra’s unique record of 
sold-out houses this season. Brahms’s 
First Symphony, performed in the 
Jan. 12 and 13 concerts, marked a 
new high in performance standa: ds 
Jacques Abrams’ playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto was 
an outstanding feature in the Nov. 24 
and 25 programs, and Marian Ander- 
son was heard in Brahms groups whien 
she appeared as guest soloist in the 
Feb. 9 and 10 concerts. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has 
maintained its offerings of fine con- 
cert fare with the appearances of 
Hilde Gueden, deftly accompanied by 
Carroll Hollister, on Nov. 18; Robert 

3rink and Daniel Pinkham, in a vio- 
lin and harpsichord recital, on Dee. 
18; and Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

The Joslyn Art Museum has pre- 
sented two distinguished chamber- 
music concerts by the Fine Arts En- 
semble. The first, on Dec. 7, included 
the first midwest performance oi 
Bloch’s Two Pieces for String Quar- 
tet. Ravel’s Quartet was brilliar tly 
played in the second concert Feb. 

Martin Bush, Omaha music critic 
and head of the music department at 
Omaha University, gave an_impres- 
sive organ recital on Nov. 30. The 
Morning Musicale Club brought Lilian 
Kallir on Nov. 20 and Irene and 
Sylvia Rosenberg on Feb. 6. 

—KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Concertmaster Makes 
Appearance as Soloist 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Alvin Rudnit- 
sky, concertmaster of the Springfield 
Symphony, appeared on March 24 as 
soloist with the orchestra, under Alex- 
ander Leslie’s direction, in Tchaikov- 
sky’s D major Concerto. 
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Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of "Gaite Parisienne”. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





First United States Tour 


The Winnipeg Ballet of Canada 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





First Tour 





Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opere 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Prima Ballerina 
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Personal Direction CAMILLA | MONA | SASCHA | 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd Wicks | Paulee | Be OG 
e a ___ Violinist — | Mezzo- ‘Soprano | Pianist 
CLAUDIO CAMILLA LEONARD NAN 
_Arrau Williams Pennario Merriman 
4 _ Pianist “3 Soprano ; 4 Pianist | Mezzo-Soprano 
rena i RISE er | TOSS 
Dun can Personal Direction Y 
Baritone Kurt Weinhold Stevens _ —_ Spiva kovsky 
— | ROSE | ALFRED and HERBERT — nt 
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